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LIGERATURD. 


MUSIC AT SHIRLEY CHASE. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 


“ The most valuable collections of ‘catches,’ rounds, and canons, for three or 
four voices, were cauticusly circulated during the Protectorate ; and deep in 
the retirement of many such a house as Woodstock the prayers for the Restor- 
ation and the practice of ‘ profane music,’ were kept up together. 

‘‘The merry monarch loved a tune, and small blame to h m.’—Quarterly Re- 
ve’. 





Cavalier music! Shirley Chase, 
Hidden deep amid oak-trees royal, 
Is the noble home of a knightly race 
Oid as the oak-trees—proud and royal. 
Snow bas fallen on the White King’s bier— 
Cromwell lords it, late and early, 
But as yet his troopers come net here ; 
At home in bis hall sits Sir Everard Shirley. 


Moonlight pours through the painted oriels, 
Firelight flickers on pictured walls; 
Fall of solemn and sad memorials , 
Is the room where that mingled glimmer falls. 
There is the banner of Arthur Shirley, 
Who died for CuaR.es on a misty wold: 
There is his portrait—an infant curly— 
Whose corse in an unknown grave lies cold. 


Hot and sudden swoop’d Rupert’s horse 
Down on the villanous Roundhead charls, 
But they left young Arthur a mangled corse, 
With the red mire clotting his chesnut curis : 
Only son of an ancient race 
As any that dwells in England’s realm— 
Ab, a shadow sleeps on Sir Everard’s face 
When he thinks of his soldier’s snow-plumed helm. 


Madrigal music fills the room 

With a spring-like beauty and delicate grace : 
Vanishes half their weary gloom 

As Harry St. Osyth’s manly bass 
And Maud’s soprano and Amy in alt 

Mingle like streams on a verdurous shore : 
But memory sets them once at fault 

As they think of the tenor that’s heard no more. 


Alter,a rare old English glee, 

Humorous, eloquent, daring, buoyant, 
Rings through the chamber, strong and free, 

And shakes the mullion’d panes flamboyant : 
Merry music of olden time 

Gaily defying the Cromwell-manacle, 
Stoutly rebelling in hearty rhyme 

’Gainst cant and heresy puritanical. 


Then Amy down to the organ sits, 

And a pleasant prelude sounds sonorous 
As over the keys her white hand flits, 

And a Latin canon claims their chorus. 


Not in the great cathedrals now j 


Does saintly song as of yore find place: 
But it smooths awhile the furrowed brow 
Of the ead old master of Shirley Chase. 


= * * * . 


But the King shall have his own again— 
Merry King Charles o’er the stormy water : 

Then shall ye hear an easier strain, 
A gayer music, Joy’s own daughter. 

Melody then shall dance right merrily— 
Beauty undreamt-of, endless grace, 

Shall sound through the air of England, verily, 
And flood the chambers of Shirley Chase. 





ST. PERAY—A VINOUS ODE. 


The following graceful lines to a friend in this city were written in acknow- 
ledgment of the present of some very choice champagne, the celebrated Saint 
Peray. The writer, Dr. Parsons of Boston, some time ago treated the subject 
in a more elevated and serious strain, in a poem entitled “St. Peray,” which 
—— in Putnam’s Monthly. But there is a certain Horatian geniality 
about this tribute which will go to the soul of every lover of the good saint.— 
N.Y. Evening Post. 

TO 'T. M., ESQ., IN RETURN FOR A PRESENT OF CERTAIN FLASKS. 


They came in cloaks, with cowls of tin, 
Six friars, methought, “ of orders gray,”’ 
I took the gentle creatures in, 

For charity—and “ St. Peray.” 


So meek they looked, so thinly clad! 
Yet, as I marked their modest mien, 
Mine eyes grew dim—as ’twere I had 
A sudden stroke of drop serene.* 


And surely no serener drop 

Did ever light on Hermon’s bill, 
Or on Mount Tabor’s flowing top 
From the soft Syrian stars distil. 


Then those mild brethren unto me, 
Each in their crystal chalice, brought 
Great medicine tor the mind, to free 
The fancy and sublime the thought. 


And well I knew, in that fair guise, 
Whose biessed messengers they were! 
Twas this that so bedewed mine eyes, 
This ’twas that set my muse astir. 


Eee 





* “So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs.” —MILTON, 











What they will do, you cannot doubt, 
Dear Tom, when comes the genial hour, 
To let the imprisoned angels out. 


| If but their aspect had this power, 
| 


—_— 


MODERN ENGLISH LATIN VERSE. 


Mus:e Etonenses—sive carminum Etone conditorum delectus. Series nova. 
Tom.1. Fasciculusr. Edidit Richardus Okes,8. V. P. 


The palmy days of Latin verse writing are now, it must be confessed, 
over. No man any longer expects to be made a bishop, a judge, or Se- 
cretary of State from his familiarity with Virgil or Statius. A false 
quantity is no longer the mark of the beast, denoting a miserable out- 
sider, innocent of the mysteries enacted on the banks of the Isis and 
Cam. Latin quotations in the House of Commons are getting rarer and 
rarer, and more and more limited in their range. People are altogether 
beginning to look upon scholarism as a thing of the past—a superfluous 
accomplishment not to be weighed in the balance against an acquaint- 
ance with the rule of three. Immediate productiveness is now the sole 
test of ability. What is a man the worse for calling tympanum, tympa- 
num? What is be better for knowing that the fifth foot of an hexameter 
must be a dactyl? These are the questions a man will hear asked in the 
same sort of society in which, some years ago, it was the proudest boast 
to say, “ et nos ergo manum ferulx subduximus.” But far be it from us to 
combat the “ spirit of the age.”’ Weare rot just now going forth to do 
battle with that brazen coated Goliath. The reed aud not the sling is 
our weapon on the present occasion ; and we seek no more than to offer 
balf an hour’s amusement to those in whom the old superstition is still 
alive ; and who are yet fresh enough to take delight in the reminiscences 
of their early days, when the prize of Latin verse was worth more than 
an emperor’s crown, and a good copy of “ longs and shorts” was a patent 
of nobility. 

And, indeed, we have a kind of secret conviction that, after all, but 
little apology is required for offering this kind of entertainment to our 
readers. A large class of society, though doubtless a small minority of 
the whole, is still so thoroughly impregnated with the classical tradition, 
still feels so strongly that echolarsbip is a kind of freemasonry, a sort 
of qualification belonging to a peculiar class—in fact, like Sir Walter 
Scott’s Toryism, so much the attribute of a gentleman—that the editor of 
‘euch works as the Muse Etonenses may feel pretty sure of his labours be- 
ing generally approved, without taking into account that class of read- 
ers to whom they may be an object of special interest. Let us see then 
without further delay who were the first scholars that initiated the gen- 
tle art of Latin poesy in these islands. 

Scotland was early celebrated for her Latinity. The ‘‘ Delicia Poeta- 
ram Scotorum,”’ published by Arthur Jonston about 1630, contain a va- 
riety of poems written with considerable elegance and idiomatic know- 
ledge. Those of Jonston himeelf and of John Scot of Scotstarvet, are, 
perhaps, the best in the collection. The former was also the author of 
@ translation of the Psalms, which has long disputed the palm with Bu- 
chanan. Hallam thinks him little, if at all inferior, though he admits 
that Buchanan has excelled him in his version of the 137th. We do not 
ourselves go so far even as this; we think Jonston in every way Bucha- 
nan’s equal; and we think that in those two Psalms which have been 
considered Buchanan’s masterpieces, Jonston has on the whole excelled 
him. In the 104th Psalm we prefer Jonston’s elegiacs to Buchanan’s 
hexameters. And in the conclusion of the 17th verse we think the same 
superiority is visible. We quote the three last couplets from each : 


BUCHANAN. 
Tu quoque crudeles, Babylon, dabis impia penas, 
Et rerum instabiles experiére vices ; 
Felix qui nostris accedet cladibus ultor, 
Reddet ad exemplum qui tibi damna tuum, 
Felix qui tenero consperget saxa cerebro, 
Eripiens gremio pignora cara tuo. 


JONSTON. 
Felicem qui clade pari data damna rependet, 
Et feret ultrices in tua tecta faces, 
Felicem quisquis scopulis illidet acutis, 
Dulcia materno pignora rapta sinu. 


We do not share the admiration which has been generally felt for Bu- 
chanan’s Latin verses. Even in his last poem, De Sphera, there is a mo- 
notonous jingle which reminds us painfully of the workshop. He does 
not seem to be aware of the offensive effect produced by rhymes. And 
the repetitions which are meant to be Virgilian are in our opinion clumsy 
and inopportune. 

Buchanan died in the year 1582; and in 1584 was born Phineas Fletch- 
er, author of the Purple Island, and also a Latin Poem, entitled the Lo- 
cust, written at Cambridge in the year 1627. Certain passages in this 
poem are said to have furnished Milton with his idea of Satan in Para- 
dise Lost—a tradition warmly combated by Todd, but apparently not 
without some foundation. The Locuste was directed against the Jesuits, 
and the spirit of:the following lines is certainly thoroughly Miltonic. 


Nos contra immemori per tuta silentia somno 
Sternimur interea, et media jam luce supini 
Stertentes fessam trahimus pia turba quietem. 
Quod si animos sine honore acti sine fine laboris 
Prenitet, et proni imperii regnique labantis 

Nil miseret, positis flagris odiisque remissis, 
Oramus veniam, et dextras prebemus inermes. 
Fors ille audacis facti, et juste immemor ire 
Placatus facilisque manus et foedera junget ; 
Fors solito lapsos, peccati oblitus, bonori 
Restituet, clam nobis soliumque relinquet : 

At me nulla dies animi cxptique prioris 
Dissimilem arguerit ; quin nunc rescindere celum 
Et conjurato victricem milite pacem 

Rumpere, ferventique juvat miscere tumult. 


/Equemus meritis poenas, atque ultima passis 
Plura tamen magnis exactor debeat ausis. 
Tartareis mala speluncis, vindictaque cxelo 
Deficiat ; nunquam, nunquam crudelis inultos 
Immeritosve Erebus capiet ; meruisse nefandum 
Supplicium medios inter solabitur ignes. 


This last sentiment is sublimely Satanic—and the whole poem is truly 
classical both in diction and rythm ; but it has been strangely overlooked 
by most of the writers on Modern Latin verse. 

Milton is of course the great luminary in the Latin poetry of England. 
His verses possess all the fluency and vigour that might be expected from 
& great poet writing in what was stillalmost a living language. They are 
redolent, as Hallam says, of the same spirit that produced Comus and 
L’Allegro before the sour spirit of Puritanism had infected his genius, 
At the same time, we think it is a question whether Milton really de- 








him. His verses have a sonorous swing that carry us away as we 
them, but they often deviate from classical sinpliclty—eod are — 
terized by an effort at point which not unfrequently turns out to be 
purely verbal. On the whole, we are inclined to think that Fletcher, 
Cowley, and May, are all on the whole equal to the author of Paradise 
Lost, and that each of them has in turns surpassed him by a longer in- 
terval than he has surpassed them. Of Fletcher we have already 
May and Cowley were contemporaries. The former, however, 
more than twenty years older than Cowley, did not publish his Supple- 
mentum Lucani till some time after Cowley was known as a Latin poet. 
May was born in 1595, was educated at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, and 
afterwards entered at Gray’s Inn, 1615. Later in life he becamea 
head. He died on the 13th of November, 1650, “after having drank his 
cheerfal bottle as usual.’’* He is principally known by his Latin verses 
aforesaid, though he was also the author of several plays. His poem is 
much lauded by Hallam as baving caught the peculiarities of his origiaal 
very exactly, and the passage he cites is certainly a very happy one. 
mo tene | of the intrigue of Cesar and Cleopatra, who had married her 
brother Ptolemy, he says : 
—— nec crimen inesse 

Concubitu nimiam tali, Cleopatra, putabunt, 

Qui Ptolemeorum thalamos, consuetaque jura 

Incest#2 novére domus, fratremque sorori 

Conjugio junctum, sacre sub nomine tedz 

Majus adulterio delictum : turpius isset 

(Quis credat ?) justi ad thalamos Cleopatra mariti 

Utque minus lecto peccaret, adultera facta est. 


But May is very unequal. His versification is disfigured by the use of 
such terminations as “ et sceleratd,” “ inveniebat,” and the like, a li- 
cense which Lucan never permits himself—by the constant use of the 
short final o, in which the Roman poet very sparingly indulges, and by 
a constant disregard of the laws of quantity in respect of the vowel be- 
fore two consonants, such as spero and sciens. It is very remarkable 
that so obvious a solecism as this should have maintained its ground so 
long. Yetup to the middle of the last century we find it practised by 
all the eminent Latin writers. A parallel case is that of the fifth foot of 
the Greek Iambic, which, according to the universal practice of the tra- 
gedians, muat be an iambic where the last word in the line is a trisylla- 
ble. Yet this simple rule was overlooked by all the great critics down 
to the days of Porson. May is also very often prosy in the extreme. 
His description of the honours paid to Cesar is ladicrously so, and re- 





minds one irresistibly of the *‘ He laid his knife and fork across his 
plate,” style, which Johnson hit off so happily. 

The other two principal Latin verse writers of this period are Cowley 
and his friend Crashaw. The former Johnson thought superior to Milton, 
an opinion we do not share on the whole; though, as above stated, we 
think Milton has written nothing equal to Cowley’s Epitaphium Vivi 
Auctoris. This little ode, though well known, our readers will, we are 
sure, pardon us for recalling to their attention. 


Hic, oh viator, sub lare parvalo 
Couleius hic est conditus, hic jacet, 
Defunctus humani laboris 
Sorte, supervacuaque vita. 


Non indecora pauperie nitens, 
Et non inert idobilis otio : 
Vanoque dilectis popello 
Divitiis animosus hestis. 


Possis ut illum dicere mortuum, 
En terra jam nunc quantula sufficit 
Exempta sit cure, viator, 
Terra sit illa levis, precare. 


Hic sparge flores, sparge breves rosas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus ; 
Herbisque odoratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 


Inspite of many faults, this ode goes to the heart, and we always recur 
to it with pleasure. Crashaw’s verses are elegant, but he is best knowa 
by his admirable epigram on the Miracle of Cana of Galilee. 


Vidit, et erubuit, Lympha pudica Deum. 


About this period commences the first series of the Muse Anglicane 
The verses in this collection are all very much upon a par. A copy b , 
Mr. Bathurst on the marriage of Charles the Second contains the follow- 
ing pretty lines :— 


Aspice ut obscure nemorum per devia reptet 
Virginitas iguava hederm, necdum illa sub auras 
Emicat, aut humili squalens caput exerit umbra ; 
Tandem inopis pertwsa tori, si forts velarcem. ’ 
Atherei Jovis, aut procere robora quercis 
Strinxerit amplexa, et sensim insinuarit amores, 
Protinus ad superas gaudet simul ardua sedes 
Scandere, seque una mirantibus induit astris. 


These lines are truly Virgilian. A poem in two books on Tobacco. 
and a short piece entitled Cursus Glacialis, Anglice, skating, will also 
well repay the attention of all lovers of the art of Latin verse. 

The second volume of the Muse Anglicans opens with a great subject 
and a still greater name. The Peace of Ryswick by Joseph Addison, 
A.M. Coll. Mag. Soc. If not the first, Addison is certainly in the very 
firet rank of English Latin poets. The superiority of his composition to 
those by which they are surrounded is marked and shining. They dis- 
play a union of elegance and simplicity, and a nice appreciation of the 
genius of Latin poetry, which has been rarely equalled. It has been said 
that too much of his attention was devoted to the poets of the silver age, 
and that Claudian was his model rather than Virgil. There is little evi- 
dence of this, however, in his own verses. His cadences are Virgilian. 

We find in him none of the cloying harmony of Claudian, who has fre- 
quently as many as two hundred lines together without a single elision, 

nor any of the sententious morality and obscure terseness of Lucan. 
Even the fluent and spirited versification of Statius has hardly attracted 
him. The Georgics seem to be bis model ; and he is almost always easy 

graceful, and natural. He bas the art of making us think that what he 
cays in Latin could not bave been said so well in English; and of pleas- 

ing no less by the ingenuity of his thoughts than by the correctness of 
his language. The battle of the Cranes and Pygmies will always remain 

® monument of his skil! in this respect. Did our space permit us, we 

would willingly quote it entire ; as it is we must content ourselves with 

the concluding lines. 

Elysii valles nunc agmine lustrat inani, 

Et veterum Heroum miscetur grandibus umbris 

Plebs parva: aut si quid fidei mereatur anilis 

Fatula Pastores per noctis opaca pusillas 

Sepe vident umbras, Pygma#os corpore cassos. 








serves the preeminence in this department which is usually assigned to 


* Clarendon. 
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The Avion. 





September 27 








Dom secura Graum, et veteres oblita labores, 
Latit'a penitus vacat, indulgetque choreis, 
Angustosque terit calles, viridesque per orbes 
Turba levis salit, et Lemurum cognomine gaudet. 


The whole poem is pervaded by that delicate and felicitous fancy which 
was the prevailing characteristic of Addison’s mind, and which after- 
wards shone forth so charmingly in that variety of allegories which form 
some of the most attractive numbers of the Spectator. But perhaps even 
this is surpassed by some lines quoted in one of bis own essays, and ge- 
nerally ascribed to bimself,on the pairing of birds, As many of our 
readers may never perbaps have noticed them, we shall take this occasion 
of introducing them. 

Scit thalamo servare fidem sanctasque veretar 
Conoubii leges ; non ilium in pectore candor 
Sollicitat niveus, neque pravum accendit amorem 
Splendida lanugo, nec honegta in vertice crista, 
Purpureusve nitor pennarum ; ast agmina late 
Feeminea explorat cavtus, maculasque requirit 
Cognatas, paribusque interlita corpora guttis. 
Ni faceret pictis silvam circum undique monstris 
Confusam aspiceres vulgo, partusque biformes, 
Et genus ambiguum, et Veneris monumenta nefade. 
Hinc merula in nigro so oblectat nigra marito; 
Hine sponsum lasciva petit Philomela canorum, 
Agnoscitque pares sonitus ; hinc noctua tetram 
Canitiem alarum, et glaucos miratur ocellos. 
Nempe sibi semper constat crescitque quotannis 
Lucida progenies, castos confessa parentas : 
Daum virides inter saltus, lucosque sonantes 
Vere novo exultat, plumasque decora juventus 
Explicat ad solem, patriisque coloribus ardet. . 

Addison’s Latin verses are, in our opinion, mach better than his Eag- 
lish ; and the above specimen, together with the Cranes and the Pigmies, 
a better title to bonour than the Campaign, or even the greater part of 
Cato. But, then, we must remember that in those days Latin bad hardly 
become a dead language. It was no longer indeed the vernacular tongue 
of Italy, but it occupied the same place in Earope then, as French does 
now. It was the general medium of communication, and was & necessary 
accomplishment of every statesman. The power of writing a good Latin 

was not then, as now, a mere barren and superfluous talent. It in- 
troduced the author at once to the notice of the learned world—it was of 
real living and substantial utility. And persons should remember this, 
who are apt to sneer at the mode by which men then arose into eminence 
as puerile and laughable. 

t is to be observed, both as an evidence and consequence of this truth, 
that up to the period of which we are now treating, the practice of trans- 
lating from English into Latin was almost unknown—Latin was safficient 
for itself. Now and then some great English poem would be rendered 
into that tongue which was the common mediam of exchange among the 
literary men of all countries. Pope engaged Dobson to translate his Es- 
say upon Man, and the same scholar completed a translation of Paradise 
Lost. But, then, it was for a practical purpose, that these works might 
be read and understood by all scholars. They were not done as exercises 
—nor, as far as we know, were schoolboys trained in any other way than 
by original compositions. s 

The first Eoglish scholar who, to our knowledge, was an exception to 
this rule, was Vincent Bourne, Second Master of Westminster School 
about this period. His translations are well known to all readers of a 
kindred spirit ; and Cowper, who was educated under him, went so far as 
to assert that he was a better Latin poet than any of the ancients, except 
Ovid. We not only entirely dissent, as the reader may suppose, from this 
hyperbolic eulogy, bat we consider Bourne’s Latin verses to be very far 
removed from the first class. His original pieces, such as the Camera 
Obscura, the Magic Lantern, the Ebb and Flow of the Tide, the Propaga- 
tion of Sound, and others of a similar kind, are all very good, and not 
unworthy to be placed along side of Addisou’s. His Iter per Thamesin 
is aleo thoroughly Horatian both in spirit and expression ; bat his Ver- 
sions of Eaglien Poetry we must pronounce, on the whole, a failure. He 
has purchased vigour and fluency at the expense both of classical diction 
and classical thought. One or two examples will be sufficient to illustrate 
our meaning. We select the following trom “ The Pride of Every Grove 
I chose :”’— 

Ah! me the blooming pride of May 
And that of beauty are but one, 

At noon both flourish bright and gay, 
Both fade at evening pale and gone. 

Hei mihi quod floret languetque superbia Maii, 
Floret idem forme gloria, languet idem. ’ 
Utrague mauve vigeus placidunque et dulce rubescit 

Utraque marcescit vespere, pallet, abit. 


We know not whether most to admire the spirit and point of these lines, 
or to condemn the total absence of anything resembliog the manner of 
Ovid, Tibulius and Propertius. It is difficult, of course, to draw the line 
between servile imitation, and that necessary congruity without which 
Latin verses, however clear, cannot answer the only end for which they 
can be written. Bat it is just in surmountiog this difficulty that the skill 
of the scholar consists. He must, to a certain extent, be fettered in his 
choice of expressions. But be shows his taleat by moving easily in his 
fetters, and not by throwing them off. Here are more instances of the 
same sort, from “ Black-eyed Susan :”— 

Sive Indus gemmarum eboris seu fertilis Afer, 
Seu mihi visendas dives odoris Arabs : 
Esse domi cunctas tecum repatabo relictas 
Quas ostentat Arabs, Afer, et Indus, opes. 
Quodcunque egregium pulchrum vel dulce videbo, 
Occurret quiddam, quod memorabo, tui. P 

It is, however, but fair that we should quote, after these, one translatio 
of his which bas always been greatly admired, and which Gilbert Wake- 
field, no mean authority, asserted to possess “ a dignity which the Roman 
clergy never knew betore.” It is from the ballad of William and Mar- 

ti— 
” Such shall the fairest face appear 
When youth and years are flown, 
Such is the robe that kings must wear 
When time has reft her crown. 


Cunqne dies aberunt molles, et lata juventas, 
Gloria pallebit sic, Cyparisse, tua. 

Cum mors decatiet capiti diademata regum 
Hac erit in trabe& conspiciendus honos. 


We do not quite like the “ Cyparisse,” but otherwise the stanza is so- 
lemn, impressive, and musical. Si sic omnia dizisset/ But Bourne in- 
dulged even more than his contemporaries in all the hateful licenses of 
quantity and rythm we have already alluded to, and it is only very sel- 
dom that we meet with a couplet like the above, combiaing vigour and 
correctness in any noticeable degree. 

One more poet has yet to be noticed before we pass on to the days of 
Johnson, Gray, and Warton, aod the Gentleman’s Magazine. The wri- 
ter in question is Edmund Smith, a man of uncommon abilities, who threw 
away all bis chances in life by iaveterate idleness and dissipation. He 
died a young man from the effects of strong ale, “ too delicious,” says old 
Johnson, “ to be resisted” —and his name is now hardly known to any but 
literary autiquaries. He was, however, the author of a Latin ode, pro- 
nounced by tbe same critic to be the best modern Latin he knew. It was 
addressed to Pococke, the celebrated Oriental traveller; and there 
is a curiosa felicitas about it which well warraute the encomium of John- 
800 :— 





Vides lacune sulphure lividos ‘ 
Ardere fluctus, qua stetit impie 
Moles Gomorrie mox procella 
Hausta rubra, pluviisque flammis : 
Quod ista tellus si similes tibi 
Si forte denos nutrierat Viros, 
Adbuc stetisset, nec vibrato 
Dextra Dei toauisset igne. 
Quin nunc requiris tecta virentia 
Nini ferocis, nunc Babel arduum, 
Immane opus, crescentibusque 
Vertice sideribus propinquam. 
Nequicquam : Amici disparibus sonis, 
Eludit aures nescius artifex, 
Linguasque miratur recentes 
In patriis peregrinus oris. 
d again :— 
sities Ac sicut albens perpetua nive 
Simul favillas, et cineres sinu 
Eructat ardenti, et pruinis 
Contizuas rotat AStna flammas ; 


Sic te trementem, te nive candidum 
Mens intus urget, mens agit ignea 
Sequi reluctantem Ioélem 
Per tonitru, aéreasque nubes. 


certain scriptural passages. 








The happiness with which he turns the peculiarities of each locality 
upon Pocock’s own character is quite sui geseris. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine is a repertory of Latin verse. Jobnson’s 
own contributions to it are well know, and are among some of the most 
pales specimens of Latinity io all our literature. His ode to Urban is un- 
que of its kind, nor do we see iu it any iuferiority to the verses ad orna 
tissimam puellam, erroneously attributed te Jobnson by Malone, but now 

enerally allowed to be from the pen of that accomplished scholar Bishop 
Lowth. Mr. Croker makes a rather superflaous display of reading in his 
note upon the authorship of these verses, in which he tells us that he bas 
discovered in the “ New Foundling Hospital for Wit,’ that it was the 
production of the prelate in question ; the truth being that the fact is 
openly declared in a subsequent nnmber of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
—in which, October, 1752, a translation of the ode is printed, es 
to be from the Latin of Mr. Lowth, late Professor of Poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Both Jobnson and Lowth were admirable Latin verse 
writers, though the former did not succeed so well in bis longer efforts. 
His Messiah is not good. The “ Vallis aromaticas fundit Saronica 
Nubes” is not the only line in it which is not Virgilian.* Some of his 
epigrams, however, and shorter pieces are really excellent. His tetrastich 
on Laura, for example, which Croker bas vainly sought to depreciate. 

Angliacas inter pulcherrima Laura puellas 
ox uteri pondus depositura grave, 
Adsit, Laura, tibi facilis Lucina dolenti, 
Neve tibi noceat prenituisse Dee. 

The fourth line seems to us one of the happiest epigrammatic tarns with 
which we are acquaiated. The fact that the goddess Lucina was not ce- 
lebrated for beauty makes the expression all the more natural. To have 


said that Laura outshone Venus would have been a needless byperbole. 
Jobnson’s ode to St. Kenneth is also thoroughly good; but we get the 


best notion of bis Latinscholarsbip from bis prose. His two letters to the 
Vice-chancellor of Oxford are superior to most of the Latin that is written 
in the present day. Bishop Lowth is best known by bis parapbrases of 
The Lament of David over Saul and Jona- 
than is the most famous of them, and it well merits its reputation. His 
Epitaph on a Favourite Daughter who died young, is also exquisitely 
beautiful, and show of what the Latin language is capable in the bands 


of one who is a poet at heart and a real scholar by training. 


Cara, vale, ingenio prastans, pietate, pudore— 
Et plusquam nate vomine cara, vale. 
Cara Maria vale! at veniet felicius evam 
Quando iteram tecum, sim modo dignus, ero 
Cara redi, lta tum dicum voce, paternos 
Eja age in amplexus, cara Maria, redi. 
There are many little things scattered up and down in the pages of the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” well worth the trouble of exhumation to those 
who are curious in such things. The following strikes us as a first-class 


epigram on two young ladies drowned while bathing— 


Quid nunc equoreis debemas fluctibus, unam 
Si dederint Venerem, cum rapuére duas? 
It is a pity that the neatness of this couplet should be marred by the 
mistake in the mood of rapuére, which should, beyond all question, be 
rapuerint—however, these were trifles to which the men of those days 
did not condescend. In the columns of the polite Mr. Urban we fiad also 
the first translation of ** Three Children sliding on the ice.”’ 
Tres vere primo pueri 
In glaciem dum steterunt, 
Eheu pertriste! sic evenit 
Ut nanquam evenerunt. 
Perlapsi siccum esseuat si 
Templove adfuissent, 
Sum bene certus quod non tum 
Sub aquis se mersissent. 
Qheis nati sunt et cui sunt non 
Attendite vos, oh mi! 
Ut tuti sient peregre 
Servate tutos domi. 
A very clever Alcaic ode by a right reverend prelate on the discovery 
of tax water, is also to be found in this periodical for the year 1752 ; aud 
indeed there are so many Latino pieces of great merit to be found in it, 
during the first fitty years of its existence, that it is invidious to particu- 
larize any. Bat it is curious to observe how, with a thorough knowledge 
of idiom, great command of rbythm, and very frequently with facility of 
expression, there co exists a most unaccountable ignorance of the com- 
monest rules of quantity. We find the w in cruce long, the e in gleba 
short, and a variety of other glaring false quantities which it is marvel- 
lous to find coupled with such proficiency ia other respecte. 

Gray is undoubtedly, on the whole, the only Eoglish scholar whose 
Latin verses are quite ou a par with Addison’s—a far deeper and riper 
scholar than the ligbt and fanciful author of the Cranes and Pigmies, his 
Latin compositions reflect the character of his mind, and are all of a more 
sombre aud substantial cast than Addison’s. His philosophic hexameters 
are unrivalled ; they display the power of Lucretius without bis rugged 
ness, and exhibit modern knowledge without violating the laws of classi- 
cal diction. But if we were to give a specimen of Gray’s peculiar power 
of throwing himself into the full spirit of the ancient writers, we should 
select his heroic epistle from Sophonisba to Masiuisea, which is certainly 
the most truly Ovidian performance extaut among Euglish writere, Milton 
not excepted. We subjoin a portion of it. 

Primitiasne tuas meministi, atque arma Syphacis 
Fusa, et per Tyrias ducta tropxa vias ? 
(Landis at antéque forsan memini-se pigebit 
Quodque decus quondam causa doloris erit) 
Tew pus ego certe memiui felicia Poenis 
Quo te non puduit solvere vota Deis : 
Meeniaque intrantem vidi : longo agmine duxit 
Turba salutantum purpureique patres, 
Feeminea ante omnes longe admirator euntem 
Heret et aspectu tota caterva tuo. 
Jam flexi regale decus per colla capilli 
Jam decet ardeuti fuscas ia ore color. 
Commendat frontis generosa modestia formam 
Seque enpit landi surripuisse sua. 
Prima genas tenul signat vix flure juventas 
Et dextre soli credimnus esse virum. 
Dum faciles gradiens oculus per singula jacteas 
Seu rexit casus lumina, sive Venus ; 
In me (vel certe visum est) cOuversa morari 
Sensi : virgineus perculit ora pudor 
Nescio quid vultus molle spirare tuendo, 
Credideramque tuos lentius ire pedes : 
Queerebam juxta cequalis si digaiur esset 
Que poterat visus detinuisse tuos ; 
Nulla fuit circum equalis que dignior esset 
Asseruitque decus Ccunsvia furma suum. 

We have often thought it matter for regret that Gray was not sent to 
Oxford instead of to Cambridge. Classical learning in his day had not 
come into vogue at the latter uuiversity, and o0 encouragement was given 
to the shy and sensitive poet to prosecute his studies for the public bene 
fit. Magdalen Gardens would have beeu a fitter retreat, aud Warton and 
Lowth fitter compavions for the autbor of the lines ou Eton College, and 
the beautiful ode on the Chartreuse. Amid such scenes and with such 
congenial associates, his exquisite tuste, his elegant scholarship, and ex. 
tensive erudition would have borne fur more copious fruit. His poetic 
talents, ripened in a more kindly atmosphere, might bave enriched our 
literature with some more complete aud glorious production than what is 
at best but a collection of fugitive pieces, however teuder and beautiful ; 
or bad he, on the other band, devoted b mseif to classical study, bis great 
industry and singular power of memory might bave enabled him to rival 
Beaotley and anticipate Porson, woile Oxiord might have had the glory of 
producing the frst Greek scholar of the empire. Gray, in bis lonely 
room at Cambridge, or still more louely lodgiugs in town, has always 
been to us # melaucholy picture to contemplate. We prefer to imagiue 
him wandering along tue woody banks vf the Cherwell aud Isis, stretched 
under the stately elm of Nuvebam Park, or moralising amid the ruins 
of Godstow.— To be concluded neat w ek, 
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PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 
Concluded. 


And all this intricate machinery is constructed for what? For the 
purpose of overcoming difficulues which its founders have themselves 
created! They ussembled together social beings, interdict communica- 
tion between them, and then puni-b them for yielding to that most pow 
erful of haman impulees—the desire to interchange thought with thoee 
with whom tbey are compelled to associate. Here isad fficulty contrived 
with perverse ingenuity, as if merely for tbe purpose of surmounting it ; 
and when it fails (as it must perpetoully) revenges itself upon the pri- 








* Vide Buswell’s Life. 


soner for the remissness of the officer! And you subject 
it! Why, the difficnity and hardship of the System are felt ¢ siefly in ite 
earlier stage. he uotricd prisoner is perplexed and worried by a mul- 
tiplicity of intricate aud minute observances, which are enforced by pun- 
ishments, So that an untried and possibly innocent prisoaer undergoeg 
the sharpest portion of the discipline. But there is even a worse evil 
than any we have yet noticed—the evil of recognition. A man ubjustly 
accused, able to establish his innocence, and discharged without a stain 
upon his character, may receive an incurable wound in his reputation 
from the mere circumstance of bis having been associated, for a period 
however short, with companions of vicious habits and tainted morals, and 
being subsequently recognised by them. Consider how deep and over- 
whelming are the anguish and dismay with which a person of unblemished 
character contemplates his committal to prison. In urging the necessit 
of shielding av innocent member of society, as far as is practicable, from 
an evil so dreadful as this, we are not more powerfully sustained by the 
dictates of reason and humanity, than by the very spirit of the law itself, 
which guards with extreme and justifiable jealousy the rights and feelings 
of innocence. 

We bave now done with gaol association, and its miserable succeda- 
neum the Silent System ; would that the kingdom had done with them 
too! We boast, and it isa just boast—tbat we have not one law for the 
rich, and anotber for the poor. Bat we have one punishment for the 
North, and another for the South—one for the East, and avother for the 
West. We punish leniently in Newgate the very same offence which we 
visit with severity at Pentonville. And that we shall continue to do until 
we have uniformity of system, and one form of penal discipline for the 
three countries. What shall that be? 

What sball that be? This is a question which every man is now put- 
ting to bimself and to his neighbour : and it is a question which, we are 
bold to say, admits of but one answer,—the Separate System; the 
confinement of each prisoner in a separate apartment, in which he can 
hold no communication whatever, either by sight or hearing, with any 
fellow prisoner, This is the plan which, as we have already seen, com- 
mended iteelf nearly a century ago to Howard, and still more distiuctly 
to Hanway ; which was exemplified at Petworth, Horsham, and Glouces- 
ter, which was advecated in Eogland by Bishop Butler, Sir William 
Blackstone, Lord Mausfield, Dr. Paley, Sir Samuel Rowilly, Mr. Wilber- 
force, Archbishop Whately, Lord Jobn Russell, Earl Grey, Sir James 
Graham, aud Sir George Grey; in France by M. de Beaumont, M. de 
Tocqueville, M. De Metz, M. Lucas; in Belgium by M. Ducpétiaux ; in 
Germany by Dr. Julius, and otber distinguished jurists ; in Poland hy 
Count Skarbek ; in Sweden by the King. Before its geaeral adoption in 
Europe it had winged its way across the Atlantic, and was so extensively 
and successiully adopted in the United States of America, that its revival 
in Eogland soon foliowed, and it settled once more in the land to which 
it owed its birth. 

It was in the year 1838 that the Rev. Whitworth Russell and Mr. Craw- 
ford presented to Government, in their capac ‘y of Inspectors of Prisons, 
the elementary principles of a sound system of penal discipline, which, 
after a long and patient research and inquiry, had been carefully elabo- 
rated by them. Of that system the isolation of the criminal from his 
fellow prisoners was the basis, Under the system propounded by those 
eminent prison reformers the solitude of the cell was alleviated by im- 
portant moral elements, calculated to sustain the mind, and to promote 
reformation, while the punishment remained sufficiently severe. To this 
system they gave the distinctive name of Tae Separate System; and 
they recommended the erection of a Metropolitan Prison, both as a model 
and as an experiment as to its results. Thus originated the Prison at 
Pentonville. Lord John Russell was then Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and first gave official sanction to the proposition. 
At the time of the completion of the prison, Sir James Graham had suc- 
ceeded to the administration of that department ; and the commissioners 
nominated to conduct the experiment included statesmen und profes- 
sional men of great eminence. These were, the late Lord Wharocliffe, 
then Lord President; Lord John Russell, the Dake of Richmond, the 
Earl of Devon, the Earl of Chichester, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. Ferguson, Major (now Lieut.-Col ) Jebb, 
Mr. Crawford, and tbe Rev. Whitworth Russell. It was impossible to 
have formed a commission more eatitled to the confidence of the coum: 
try. Ou the 22ad December, 1842, the prison was opened for the recep- 
tion of convicts under sentence ot traasportatiou, who were to uudergo 
there a confiaement of eighteen months, aud then to complete the term of 
their sentence in a distant clime. 

For five years this system continued in operation, without any impor- 
tant modification, with beneficial eff-cts upon the mind, health, and 
morals of the prisoners far exceeding what its founders vad ever autici- 
pated. The Yearly Reports of the Commissioners during the whole of 
this period attest the excellence of the system ia the must unequivocal 
terms. In the Second Report, after the first year’s experi-nov, they say, 
“ There exists abuudant proof of the moral and religious improvement of 
the prisoners.’’ In their Third Report, “The experience gained duriag 
the last year bas fully confirmed the opinion we before expressed, and 
bas multiplied the facts upon which that opinion was founded.’ The 
Fourth Report reiterates the same conclusion :—“ Tbe experieuce of an- 
other year, strengthened by the highly gratifying account which we bave 
received as regards the conduct of the prisouers who have been sent 
abroad, both during the voyage and subsequent to their arrival in Aus- 
tralia, has more strongly thau ever impressed us with the value of this 
corrective and retormatory system of prison discipline.’ The Fifth Re- 
port repeats the foregoing statements, and contains the followiag remarka- 
ble passage :—“ Ou reviewing these opinions, and taking xdvantage of 
the experience of auother year, we feel warranted in expressing our firm 
conviction, that the moral results of the discipline have been most en- 
couraging, and atteaded with a success which, we belicve, is without 
parallelin the history of prison discipline.” Well, the reader will na- 
turally say, ‘Have you any more Reports to the same effect?” Alas, 
“we now must change those notes to tragic.” “ What—has the system 
broken down?” No; the system has been sabverted. 

Without any reason, publicly and officially assigned for the change, 
the grand principle of the Separate System, that which gave name to it, 
that which gave efficacy to it, that which wrought effects at once so en- 
couraging aud so marvellous in the eyes of the Commissioners, and which 
drew from them those expressions of satisfaction aud admiratioa which 
we have just cited—the strict and uninterrupted isolation of each pri- 
soner was, without any publicly assigned, and, we venture to say, with- 
out avy assignable cause, completely subverted. We have a right to de- 
maod, and we do now solemnly demand, an explanation of this. Hew 
came it to pass that a system of prison discipline, which had been origi- 
nally devised by the most renvwoed philanthropists that ever dignified 
human nature ; which bad been tried, and marked for sterling, by the 
most wary and perspicacious miuds that were ever turned to the subject ; 
which had won by its intriosic excellence the approbation of the whole civi- 
lized world ; which had wrought effects so unparalleled, that it would be 
the bitterest of sarcasms to call upon any other system that ever was 
constituted by man, to produce the like—bow came it to pass that that 
system should have silently, and we blush to say it, hitherto almost with- 
out remonstrance,* bereft of tbat which alone gave it vitality and effect 
—the strict separation of prisoner irom prisouer? In addition to this, 
the term of imprisoument was reduced from eighteen months to twelve. 

In the absence of all evidence as to who the parties were who made 
the representation to the Secretary of State, upon which he, of course, 
felt constrained to act, we taro from persons to things; aud taking into 
our hands the published representation of Mr. Burt, the late assistant 
chaplain, which will bring this matter to a speedy issue. . 

And first, we ask, Was the original system in fault on the score of im- 
paired mental sanity ? That cannot be ; for, turning to pp. 110, 111, we 
fiad that while during three years under the new system the number of 
cases of insunity was 16, the number which bad occurred uoder the pre- 
ceding four years, while the original system was iu full operation, wag 
only 3—even it the first year, (1843), be incladed ; the number is 6 cases 
in five years under the original system, against 16 cases in three years 
under the vew one, Tis speaks trumpet-tongued aguiust the alteration 
of the system. 

Secondly, we ask, Was the original system in fialt on the score of phy- 
sical health? Turn we now to p. 150; there we fd that while in five 
years tbe proportion of deatbs annually eccurring in 1 000 was 6:15 under 
the origival system, it was no less thau 75 in the three years uoder the 
altered system, 

Thirdly, we ask, Was this alteration of the discipline called for by the 
moral results under the origival system? QOuoce more lei us turn to Mr, 
Bart’s book, p 61, where we tiad that, whereas, in 1844, under the origt- 
nal system, the vumber of punishments for offences against prison regula- 


the untried to 








* Not wholly without remoustrauce, We have now befure us volume enti- 
tled, Results of the System of Separate Continement, as administere d at the 
Pentonville Prison ;” by the Rev. Jobn T. Burt, Chaplain of the New Prison 
at Birmingham, who was for nearly twelve years Assistant Chaplain at Pen- 





touville, in which he indignantly denounces the unwarrantable alteration, 
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tione was 82, on av average daily number of 456 pri 
guch punixhments in 1850, under the altered system, On 4&2 AV 
number of 499 prisoners, was no fewer (han 310! 

Now upon these facts we base this plain qaestion re 
the first a ground for an alteration of the origiaal system, bial mon 
ean be alleged for not cay rei returniog to no aaa which has been 

ted from with such disastrous consequences . 
— is evidence iu the volume to which we have been referring, that 
effectual, abiding reformation cannot be produced by the means how ia 
operation at Pentonville, which falsely arrogates the title of the Separate 
System. And this etartling trath Mr. Burt bas established by en 
so irr: futable, and facts so overwhelming, that no sophistry can evade - e 
one, no effrontery coutrovert the other. With reasoniogs and testimonies 
of equal cogency has be proved not only the 
adaptation, of the original System of Separate ( 0 
convicts under sentence of transportation, provided that that System is 
maintained and administered io all its integrity, with the safeguards 
and appliances, the adoucissements and adjuncts, which render it at once 
safe, reforming, and determining. After the convicts had undergone 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, they were sent abroad, without any in- 
terval of detention. In November, 1844, the first draught, consisting of 
345 prisoners, was despatched for Port Philip, ou board the Sir George 
Seymour. We felt a deep interest in the fate and fortune of that body of 
exiles. We watched their conduct at parting, we followed them with 
anxious emotions im their voyage, and we awaited with eager expectation 
the first tidings of their arrival at their new home. A touchiog circum- 
stance, not, we believe, generally known, impresses the eriod of their 
departure upon our recollection. A day or two before t ey, quitted the 

rison, a sheet of paper was placed in each convict’s hands, upon which 

e was requested to write, if he thought proper to do so, bis opinions and 
feelings respecting the discipline generally, and the mode io which it bad 
been administered. Assent to this proposition was optional ; but it was 
almost universally complied with. A very few sent in no returns; but 
they expressly assigned, as reason for non-compliance, not any repug- 
pauce on their part, but a sort of nervous diffidence as to their ability to 
express themselves, which they found it impossible to overcome. We bad 
the opportunity of perusing all those papers ; and, making allowance for 
the endless diversities ef character that must be found in all prisons, and 
casting aside, as of a0 account, some of the papers, over which a parade 
of religious sentiment—a too thin veil of hypocrisy*—had been thrown, 
we are constrained to say that we have seldom read a collection of let- 
ters that affected us more deeply or more permanently. 

One of them, especially, won for its writer our unfeigned sympatby. It 
was the production of a poor, unlettered, frieadless youth, who unaffec- 
tedly acknowledged the enormity of his offence, the jastice of his sentence, 
and the worthlessness of his character. But his imprisonment led to his 
repentance, to his faith in the Redeemer, and to his joyful anticipation of 
a future state, All this was expressed ia terms so earnest, so artless, and 
go self-abasing, that we can truly eay bis simple letter was wet with the 
tears of nearly every one that read it. Will any ove now tell us that a 
prison system that can produce such fruits as this—and surely this was 
not a solitary case—ia not deserving of the support of a Christian king- 
dom? If this one fact be true (and there are living witnesses of it,) how 
shall we excuse ourselves if we do not employ all the influence we seve- 
rally possess to cause such a system to be made universal ? 

Look, now, at the bebaviour of those prisoners on their voyage. ‘It 
gives me the greatest pleasure,” says Dr. Hampton, the Surgeon Superin- 
tendent* of the Sir George Seymour, “ to express my admiration of the 
praiseworthy manner in which the prisoners are behaving... . . They 
are superior to any prisoners I have ever seen. I never witnessed any- 
thing to equal the uniform, orderly good conduct of the prisoners on board 
the Sir George Seymour.” Mark, now, their behaviour after they had 
arrived at their destination. Here are the terms in which lt is spoken of 
by the committee of the Geelong Emigration Society : “ The men by the 
Sir George Seymour bave been generally unexceptionable in their con- 
duct, and respectful in their demeanour, and have dean found useful and 
efficient workmen.”’ 

This was not the testimony of a depressed colony, eager to obtain cheap 
labour, and regardless of the moral character of the labourer. In the re- 
solutions quoted, the Society expressly stipulate, that if future ‘“ exiles” 
were to be consigned to the colony, they “ should be equally reformed and 
respectable with those already sent.” Upon this condition, they state it 
to be their impression “ that twelve hundred additional exiles would find 
remunerative employment annual/y in that district alone.’ Such were 
the fortunes, euch the prospects, of our convicts in the colonies, while the 
Separate System was administered at Pentonville io its integrity. What 
is that prospect now, since the System bas been changed? The colonies 
are closed against them! And what shall we say of those by whom that 
prospect bas been blighted? There is ground here for a searching inves- 
tigatiou into the reasons for which this disastrous change has been made, 
and by which it is still sought to justify it. To sport with an institution 
involving interests so momentous, islike toying with a thunderbolt. Sure 
we are that they who could wantonly mar such an iostrument as this, de- 
signed and fitted to punish crime and to reclaim it, must be ignorant of 
the principle upon which it is founded, and of the nature of the subject 
upon which it is founded, and of the nature of the subject upon which it 
seeks to operate. Human nature, even in its lowest debasement, is much 
too fine a thing to be bullied into goodness. If we treat man as a brate, 
&@ brete we shall make him, and a brute we sball leave him. Criminal 
and dapgerous as he may be, he yet bears within his bosom spriogs that 
may yet be touched, and feelings that may be wrought upon : 


“Man is a being holding large discourse : 
Looking before and after :”’ 


And fearful is the responsibility that rests upon that man, or that nation 
which, having found a medicine that can heal his distemper, shatters the 
vase that holds it. We solemnly protest, in the face of our country and 
of Christendom, that we believe the system of Cellular Separation to be 
the only one that can enable a Christian state to discharge one of the most 
imperative of its obligations—that which it owes to those of its members 
who are at once the most friendless, the most pitiable, and the most 
degraded. 

To take such persons as these out of Separate confinement before the 
system can work upon them any enduring benefit, and then tosend them 
to associated labour at the Public works for a lengthened period, where 
they do and mst sustain both physical and moral injury, is a proceeding 
which—we would rather our readers should characterize than we. 

We earnestly direct attention to Mr. Burt’s volume. It evinces a far 
deeper insight into the great question of prison improvement than any 
other work with which we are acquainted; and it is written in a spirit 
which must satisfy every reader that in him the prisoner has found an ar- 
dent and judicious friend, and the state a faithful servant. Some parts- 
of his work we have read with uneasy sensations; we seemed, as we pe- 
rused it, to stumble upon one or two passages in which he closely verges 
upon a hesitancy as to the trustworthiness of some of the published reports. 
Can our suspicion be correct? 

We find from the prison statistics furnished by Mr. Burt, that the cost 
of @ prison, properly constructed and managed on the Separate System is 
less than that of one on any other. This fact we commend to the notice 
of our economists. We are clearly of opinion that that system will be 
the most economical, from which, while it properly pursues its legitimate 
aim, all thoughts of economy are excluded. Give us the best system, and 
you give us the cheapest too. 

But indeed we have higher views, more elevated motives, and more 
solemn duties, in the presence of which all minor considerations seem tri- 
vial toys. When those sacred words were uttered—“In prison, and ye 
came unto me a light from heaven darted into the gloomiest recesses of 
the dungeon ; the prostrate captive stood erect, with a brow uplifted to 
the skies, and invested with a dignity which the loftiest of earthly thrones 
could not have given him; and from that hour he stands before men and 
angele, along with the poor and the needy, the commissioned representa- 
tive of Him, who, while on earth, was the object of the care and sympathy 

of his followers. That high privilege the prisoner holds ; that privilege 
he will continue to hold till the hour arrives when He, who issued His 
mandate, will return in the clouds of heaven to ask each of us how we have 
observed it. If once the task of reformimg our prison system be undertaken 
upon Christian motives, and conducted upon Christian principles, the 
great and merciful work is accomplished. 


————<—>— 
CAISAR’S CAMP AND VICTORIA’S. 
Near Farnham, in Surrey, there is a mound to which tradition bas as- 


signed the name of Cesar’s Camp. The mighty Roman halted his legions 
On that spot, and entrenched himeelf a‘ter the fashion of the time. 


* Weare bound to say here, and the friends of an education m 
are welcome to the acknowled 


those that were written by prisoners who had received a superior education, 


* This gentleman is now C 
Van Diemen’s Land. 


—if there bad been at li 


ate the numberof, Standing, then, on thehigh gronad oa which the troops of Cx:ar slept, 
erage daily cooked, and were exercised, a spleadid view is presented to the eye, and a 


dazzling, bewildering panorama to the imagination. Mareballed ia serried 
nes bristling with steel, between which the open mouths of grim engines 
of destruction may be seea with fearful distinctness, stand a portion of the 
might and majesty of Eagland, the bravest and most dauntiess men that 
ever marched to battle. Royalty is there, too; for the Queen of England 
is never tired of honouring her assembled chivalry with her presence ; and 
thus we have before the living eye the distinct, palpable and high pulse 
beating camp of Victoria—and behind, the historical and traditional me- | 
mory of the camp of Caesar. We are ia the presence of the living and the | 
dead ; and the Roman valour, fortitude and perseverance, which laid the 


ing the cross, began its steady march into the valleys of ignorance, = 
along the rugged steeps of bigotry and superstition. 

And what do we behold at the end of the two thousand years which 
have elapsed since Julius Cwsar encamped with his legions on the skirts 
of some primitive forest in Eagiand, which, no doubt, disappeared centa- 
ries ago? Queen Victoria guides her steed over the same ground, and 
she surveys a present clad in vestments of more dazzling lustre than So- 
lomon or Julius ever imagined in their most illustrious moods. The 
East, once so redolent of life, and which not only gave a spiritual exist- 
ence to the resuscitated and hardy West, buta large store of the hoarded 
intellect of the past, is now blighted aud fallen. The once proud cities 
of Syria and Asia Minor are in ruins, Greece is overrun with degeneracy 
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pirits who now form the military strength and glory of her Majesty’s do- 

Two thousand years have rolled away, and there, at their close, are the | 
two camps—one, hardy, warm aad palpitating with joyous pride and en- | 
thusiasm ; and the other, dim, shadowy, socomplete an attenuation, that 
it is only the mental eye that can drink in its dreamy outlines. Yet they | 
each teach a lesson, and one of thrilling import. They serve to bring be- | 
fore us, iz vivid colours, the past, sere and yellow, and the present, fresh 
and blooming, but bearing ia its bosom all the seeds ofdecay and change, 
all that mutability which levels the most splendid empires in the dust, 
only to erect others as colossal and gorgeous as those that have vanished. 

Where Queen Victoria now reins in ber beautifnl steed, Julius Cesar 
pondered ia deep thought, for visions of power had dawned upon his am- 
ple soul, and bis spirit, grasping at human destinies, was fated by his 
bold example tu raise up for far off generations Cromwells and Napoleons, 
to recoustruct and invigorate the kingdoms of the earth. 

What was the aspect of the world when Cawsar stood wrapt in thought on 
that barren heath ?—and what is it now, when the Queen of England ga- 
zes with a proud, glad smile, on a gallant host, which the undaunted 
Roman would have led into the field with the swelling consciousness that 
victory eat on his helm? Rome had nearly attained the meridian of its 
glory. Western and Central Europe, the fair provinces through which 
the Danube rolls its. fertilizing way, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and the 
then known countries of Africa, all lay at its feet, and its haughty citizens 
could sternly say, they were monarchs of all they surveyed. Where is all 
that glory now? Withered, trampled down, ‘ost, beneath an accumula- 
tion of otber circumstances, but still surviving in name as a warning and 
an example. Solemn and sad may be the reflections that may arise while 
pacing that heather clad eminence. Britain, the whole of the earth, was 
steeped in a mindless materiality ; even the philosophy of Greece, and 
the burning genius of immortal poetry, had failed to make the soul ac- 
quainted with its higher attributes. The world was strong and massive : 
there were grand marches and mighty movements. but it Jacked the ele- 
ment, moral beauty. There was no spiritualism in its grandeur ; no sus- 
taining invisible support to keep the stately edifice together. It was a 
human built temple, and the bolts and bars were forged by mighty hande. 
Anakim, who made the earth shake with their tread, had not the inward 
power to prevent themselves and wondrous edifices from falling, shat- 
tered, among the fragments of the marble gods which a succeeding dispen- 
sation threw indignantly from their pedestals. 

The ideal of Jupiter throned on Olympus could not build up an imper- 
isbable mind ; neither could Venus, with all her charms, drag mankind 
for ever at her car of beauty. Something more was wanted, and because 
that was absent, the nearer Rome approached to the height of her great- 
ness, the more near was ehe to her sudden and irretrievable fall. Still the 
time was brilliant, and around, it crowded all the bues of romance.” The 
Romans were an astonishing people, and they brought twenty centuries 
of stormy contentions and wild convulsions to a magaificent termination. 
Their weapon was the sword, and fiercely did they fal) upon those who 
had flourished by the sword, unconscious that one day its edge would be 
turned ruthlessly against themselves. Little, however, did the Romans 
kaow of the world which they boasted to have conquered. The north of 
Europe, two-thirds of Asia and Africa, to say nothing of that western con- 
tinent whose discovery opened the latest page in the book of life, were all 
sealed to them. Their power stretched from the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean until arrested by oceans and forests and mountains with tops hid- 
den in the clouds. India and China they only heard through adventur- 
ous traders ; and the abiding places of those Huns, Goths, and Vandals, 
whose irraption was to lay the foundation of a new era, were wrapt in 
impenetrable gloom. Britain was tke u/tima Thule of the Westero world. 


scendants of those races who overwhelmed the West, and who have only 
been confined to their boundless plains by the strong arm of civilization 
and the invulnerability of nations, who can forge mightier bolts than 
Valcan—bolts which, if they do not shake the solid earth, can wander 
through eternity, and never lose themselves in the groans of a labouring 
sky. \ is now emperor of mankind, and his march is on the wave 
and on the land, and the zone tracks he leaves on his way, broad and 
ineffaceable, are bright and beautiful mirrors, in which man sees the di- 
vinity hovering aboat him, and fanning his turbalent ions with the 
noiseless pinions of love in the present and faith in the future. 

Proudly may Victoria review the present—ot which she is the acknow- 
ledged earthly superior potentate—for the sun never sets on her domi- 
nions. Cwsar only saw the frontiers of the world. Victoria beholds it in 
all its amplituce, its stirring, beautiful, yet stern magnificence. Reign- 
ing at the conclusion of two thousand years of change and devel meant, 
she can study the laws of man, of his nature, and of his destiny ; and while 
admiring the hero conqueror who had the hardihood to penetrate into an 
unknown and densely wooded country, confess that there is another and a 
superior greatness, in whose giant grasp warriors, emperors, queens, 
states, races, and accumulated grandeur, are but the instruments by which 
it works out the decrees of Providence, and stamps upon the brow of time 
the individualities of ages, and the tendencies by which they are to be 
guided in their future operations. 

But while dwelling on the parallel between the camps of Cwsar and 
Victoria offered to our consideration, we cannot but be much struck with 
the fact that, notwithstanding all the aids of science, the tremendous 
power of artillery, and the facility with which troops can be moved from 
point to point in these modern times, the gymnastic education of the sol- 
dier is the same as it was in the days of the Roman general. He must be 
inured to hardship, be acclimated to changes of weather, before he has 
sufficient stamina to encounter the severities of actual service. Home 
life is not for the soldier, who haa to leave bis native soil and breathe @ 
different atmosphere and toil under another temperature. The tented 
field, as of old, is the true soldier’sdrilling ground. Therefore, camps are 
as necessary now as they were two thousand years ago, and after the sad 
experience of the last two years, and considering the multiplicity of inte- 
rests that England has to guard, it is tobe hoped that they will be erected 
into permanent establishments, and that enervating barracks will only be 
used as temporary conveniencee. False economy and the effeminacy 
of the rich should not be allowed to interfere with the sound organisation 
of the British army. In future exigencies we trust to be spared the hu- 
miliation of aristocratic officers sleeping on board cosy yachts, while their 
men have only the cold ground for their couch. 

The Roman officers, generals, and all, shared the hardships of the men, 
and joined in their exercises. The best emperors themselves did so like- 
wise. Example is the fosterer of discipline. But the retention of the 
camps is a very serious question. Experience at home has satisfactorily 
demonstrated their necessity. If we want an army capable of taking the 
field, it should be prepared for every probable emergency. In peace it 
should be prepared for war. Like the Roman legions, British soldiers 
should be able, at the sonnd of the bugle, to march out of camp at a mo- 
ment’s notice with nerves and muscles of iron, and a trained constitution 
fit for any emergency, any climate, any hardship. 

In a military point of view, camps are as necessary to the formation of 
good soldiers, as arms and ammunition are for battle. Besides, it is cruel 
injustice to the soldier to send him from the atmosphere of a town, and 
enervated by town influences, to bivouac on the burning plains of India, 
or amid the cold forests of Canada. It is a kind of moral murder, and, in 
an economical sense, a fraud, for every soldier lost through neglect or 
want of forethought is a positive less to the nation of upwards of two 





With such an Atlas to support them, the wonder is they maintained them- 
selves 0 long—not that they were eo rapidly swept away when their mis- 
sion bad been accomplished. But they fell bravely. The empire of the 
East rose and flourished on the ruins of the West. It has been the fashion 
to assert that the foundation of Constantinople and the division of the 
Empire led to the destruction of Imperial Rome. Never was there a 
greater mistake, and few have been the princes who were gifted with the 
segacity of Constantine. He foresaw the tempest that was to sweep 
from the north-east to the shores of the Mediterranean. He provided for 
the coming catastrophe by building a second Rome, and founding a new 
empire out of the immediate reach of the myriads that came dewn to the 
western world like a swoop of hungry eagles on the dovecots of an ad- 
vanced but emasculated civilzation. Had he not done so, the triumph of 
the barbarians would have been complete. Greek and Roman literature 
and art would have perished, and the whole of Europe and Asia under the 
dominion of the Romans have been rolled back on that normal condition 
which succeeded the fall of the great kingdoms of the East, and continued 
until Rome raised its majestic head, and, with the arm ef might, coerced 
the savage throng of combatants into a settled mass, owing and paying 
obedience to a general central authority. As it was, Constantine gave to 
Rome another thousand years of existence, and when the Empire of the 
East, in turn, yielded to the force of a new dispensation and accumulated 
a torrent of wild but splendid barbarism in the shape of Mahommedanism, 
Constantinople and the cities of the East poured their treasures of learn- 
ing into the lap of the mentally dark and benighted West, and materially 
assisted in fusing the antagonistic materials which strewed the soil of 
western and central Europe in unsightly and shapelees masses. 

A historical retrospection, therefore, from this same Cesar’s camp is 
anything but dull or unprofitable. Wecan behold from it the map of 
the past spread before us with a surface intersected by an endless profu- 
sion of lines. Incidents group themselves, and from the star that showed 
the way to Bethlehem we can trace the progress of the light that gra- 
dually diffused itself over the surface of the Roman world, until it ex- 
panded into the brilliant illamination that was to reveal to man that 
God ordained condition which he was to reach by the slow and almost 
imperceptible development of the higher capacities and purer tendencies 
of his better cultivated nature. Christianity, born and nursed in dark- 
ness, fastened upon the confusion that attended the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire of the West, and never abandoned its hold of the discord- 
ant elements flung by healthgiving necessity into the chaos of the past. 
A noble study is that of the events crowded into the thousand years of 
vitality which the prescient genius of Constantine gave to the Roman 
power in the East. We can discern in them all the irresistible march of 
destiny, the force of circumstances, and the solemn, awful preparation of 
& new surface for the residence of new men and new thoughts, all clothed 
in that celestial radiance which first dawned in the East, and is gradually 
spreading its effulgence over the face of the whole earth. As emigrants 
hew down the forests of America previous to commencing profitable ope- 
rations, so was it necessary that the axe of change and revolution should 
be applied to the eld world, to prepare it for the reception of that creed 
which was to create quite a new order of existence. The second life of 
man was to spring out of the broken columns, the very ashes of the 
paet. This is fully demonstrated by the circumstances that give such a 
tremendous character to that extraordinary thousand years which termi- 
nated with the desecration of St. Sophia. 

And if we turn to other incidents of an inferior but kindred character, 
how surprisingly they all converge to a common point for a common pur- 
pose. We behold Britain and the nations of Europe emerging from the 
gloom of midnight to become the brightest gems on the brow of the fresh 
morning. We behold Mabommedanism striving in the East to give a 
stitnulus to the flagging energies of the Christian West, and then as 
banded Europe, although still petulant and growling, stood with a lion 
front before the ecimitar that flashed in the rays of the crescent, a spark- 
ling stream of force welled up in ite very bosom, and a territory of inex- 
Haustible wealth was discovered to the expanded intellect of the age. 
The iron brand was not laid aside, but the arm that wielded it became 
endowed with increased vigour. Intelligence—thought, chastened by 
the truths of Christianity, sprang at a bound into the arena of human ac- 
tion, and the concurrent discovery of anew world completed the conquest 
over a ruined and dismal past, and laid deep and securely the foundation 
of a new empire—that of knowledge, and a love for the pure and beau- 
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hundred pounds. It may safely be said that twenty thousand died in the 
Crimea because they had not sufficient stamina to bear up against the cli- 
mate. Here, then, is a loss of four millions of money, a sum sufficient to 
effectually drain the metropolis and all the large towns in England. So 
that the permanence of camps is a positive saving to the Treasury, 
without at all dwelling on the humanity involved in the question. 

_ Bat there are moral and political objections to soldiers being located 
in towns. A standing army is merely tolerated. The House of Commons 
could disband it by a simple refusal to vote the necessary supplies. It 
is, however, a necessity, and must be maintained. But there is no neces- 
sity for lodging it in densely populated towns, and subjecting it to every 
evil iafluence. Besides, in British towns, soldiers are looked upon as a 
standing menace. It is a violation of the constitution, for we have other 
means for the preservation of peace and order. We have the policeman, 
with “ his little bit of stick,” as Lord Palmerston said, and an admirable 
county constabulary. These forces are paid for out of the local rates, and 
Government, except as regards Ireland, is never called upon for a single 
farthing. It is the municipal army, then, that is required in towns, and 
that alone. It is a local institution, adapted to local exigencies. An ex- 
ception may be allowed as regards the metropolis, for the sake of ro alty 
and state pageant. But it ought to be the boast of an Englishman thats 
foreigner cau travel from Londoa to every town and villuge in the land, 
and not see a single soldier. 

Queen Victoria, as she reviews her troops at Aldershott, is—forgetting 
the guns, and the powder, and the roar of artillery—only occupying the 
position which Cesar once held on precisely the same spot. She is re- 
viewing men who, like the legions of old, have been disciplined by camp 
life for any service. 

— 


NEWMARKET JOCKIES 


The jockeys, a few of whom are trainers as well, compose a still more 
numerous body, numbering no less than 150, able to ride all weights 
from 8st. 7lb. to 4st. The great prototype of their race, Frank Buckle, 
“ weighed in” for the last time on November 5th, 1831, and before that 
time next year he was sleeping beneath the antique tomb of “ Samuel 
Buckle, merchant, Peterborough,” which forms such a massive object on 
the south side of the beautiful churchyard of Long Orton. There are 
scarcely three jockeys in the saddle now, who witnessed hie energetic 
“ set to,’’ which was as strong as ever to the last, even in a Beacon-course 
finish. Sam Chifney, Scott, Pavis, Wheatley, Will Arnall, Connolly, 
Frank Boyce, Nelson, and George Edwards, all of whom rode with him 
in his last Oaks, are in their graves. Only one of the eight Days “ takes 
silk” now ; and the shade of George Guelph would be puzzled to find 
even one of those Edwardses whose numbers struck him as inexhaustible. 
Harry Edwards bas not ridden since the Beverley meeting of 1852; 
Tommy Lye is “in retreat’’ at Middleham ; while Chapple has declined 
all engagements, and does not care to ride except he especially fancies 
the horse. Robinson is, perforce, only a spectator on the scene of his 
“short-head” triumphs; but those who were cognizant of his worth, 
and the heavy sacrifices he made to assist others in the summer of his 
days, have ouly takeu care that he should not lack an annuity for the 
joint lives of bimself and his wife. 

Jockeys generally increase about two stone, or a stone-and-a-half in 
the winter; but with medicine and vigorous wasting, they can come to 
their weight again in three weeks. ‘ Hurrying” themselves too much 
in this respect constantly produces fever, especially at the beginning of 
@ season ; but they bave been known during the summer to get off 7ibs., 
or even more on an emergency, in 24 hours, without any bad effects. If 
they are at all weak from illness, they will lose much more in their 
‘ walks” than they have calculated on; and we remember seeing one of 
them bring a 3lb. saddle to the weighing-house, and have to borrow a 
5ib. one, from this cause. The old generation of jockeys were, taking 
them throughout, taller and larger-boned than the present ; and as some 
of the weights iu many of the great races were even lower, the “ wast- 
ing” process was still more severe. It was a piteous spectacle to see 
Sam Chifney, who was nearly 5ft. Gin., and always went to work after 
everyone else, stepping with a grim perspiring visage along the Dulling- 
bam-road, and boiling himself dowa by ounces to 8st. 2ibs. for an Ascot 
Cup mount. William Scott doing bis last mile up the North-road elm 
avenue on a St. Leger moraing, with a sprig of heather he had 
gathered near Rossingtou-bridge jauntily stuck in his wide-awake, and 
his merry joke and nod to his friends as be swung past them to his lodg- 
ings on the Hall-Cross bill, invested these species of fire-torture with a 
much more pleasant hue. Jacques tried himself more heavily in this re- 
spect than any man we ever met with ; as, after leaving the profession 
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sumed the sweaters, and wasted himself dowa to a 7st. 3ibs. shadow, in 
order to don the white and blue for his old master Colonel Cradock, when 
“Sim” could not ride the weight. The heavy punishment in which Clift 
and some of the old school delighted, is very much gone out, and if a 
foolish tad punishes his beaten horse unnecessarily, he is pretty certain 
to hear of it in the newspapers. 

aries and expenses are a matter of private arrangement between a | 
jockey and his masters, the former varying according to the reputation of 
the receiver, and the order in which each claims him. In other cases £3 tor 
@ mount and £5 for a win, are the regular fees, though the latter is al- 
ways the compliment fora mount in the St. Leger, Derby, and Oaks. 
Robinson generally got £100 when he *“ went down special’ from New- 
market to ride in any of these three races, success in which generally en- 
sures a £300 or £500 cheque from the owner, besides presents from other 
Winners varying in amount from a £500 note to a box of cigars, or a 
Belcher-tie. Captain Dowbiggin sent Rebinson (who can most truly say 
to himself, in the language of the Crimean telegraph, “ Remember Dowb’’) 
a £1,000 note in an envelope as he was sitting at tea at Mr. Herring’s, 
the evening he won the St. Leger on Matilda, but on the whole presents 
are larger than they used tobe. Job Marson received £1,000 for winning 
the Derby on Teddington ; Marlow aad Fobert each got £1,000 for the 
double event ; and it is said that Frank Butler once got £500 for wiuning 
a rye Trial riding is very lucrative, especially at Newmarket, 
and at Middleham too, when Lord Glasgow gues over to have a taste of 
bis whole stud. Jockeys who have salaries ride trials gratis for those 
particular masters, but are generally put on at £25 or £50 to Oif it is a 


race. 
Their taleat for giving the points of a race to reporters varies very 
much, and few, if any, excel young Osborne ia this respect. The different 
of the art, such as cutting down the field from end fo end, or get- 
in front to stop the pace, making the running up to a certain point, 
then letting yourself be headed and coming again, lying away from 
our horses if you are one which cannot be hurried, and creeping iach by 
to them before the pace becomes (oo great, ali require an intuitive 
knowledge of pace, which not one jockey in thirty thoroughly attains to. 
No profession is more trying in every way, as independent of the strong 
“ walks” and appetite privations which they have to undergo, it takes 
years to retrieve even a false suspicion, much less a false step. There 
are not only a number of morbid minds among racing men, who will un- 
ertake to prove that hardly a race yet was ridden on the equare, but 
every spectator, geatle or simple, who loses his money, feels himself 
se competent to criticise the style in which his losing favourite bas 
n ridden, and to pronounce the most sweeping judgments accordingly. 
Jockeys can survive this sort of criticism ; but owners and trainers are 
often unduly fretful, and too anxious to find an excuse at some person’s 
nse, rather than their own or their horse’s, for being beaten ; and 
ough the latter continue to give them a retainer, they seem to think 
nothing of taking them off entirely, or superseding them suddenly in all 
the good mounts in the middle of a season, with as little justice, and as 
little regard to their feelings, as if they were mere silken puppets. 
Oddly enough, vicars always tell you that if there is one thing more dif- 
ficult of attainment than another, it is the getting rid of a curate they 
don’t like. Jockeys are just in the opposite difficulty, as whatever sort 
of treatment they may experience, Jockey Club law does not acknow- 
‘ledge such a process as “sending in a jacket.” Their argument is, that 
masters bring forward jockeys from boyhood, and that therefore it would 
be hard that the latter should be able to give them up just when their 
services become most valuable, or make masters bid againet each other 
for a priority of call. This may be true as regards boys up to a certain 
» vut it falls very hard upon'the elder jockeys in two ways, if a master 
unhandsomely persists in retaining bis call, and yet refuses to let them 
have mounts for his stable. The fact of their not ridiog for the stable 
naturally becomes noticed to their detriment, and they are also in a great 
measure hindered from making engagements with other stables, who can 
never feel sure that they will be able to get them, seeing that this dor- 
mant prior claim is pretty certaic to be interposed for a single race or 
80, just when they most want them. The priuciple on which the Jockey 
Club goes is no doubt correct, as jockeys would bave sore secret tempta- 
tions to give up masters perpetually, it a rival stable did not care what 
it paid to have a Derby crack ridden ; but if masters are of necessity al- 
lowed this power over jockeys, they have no right to abuse it. If they 
force a jockey to retain their jacket, they are bound to give him their 
mounte, and not to indirectly cast a slur on him, and spitefully prevent 
him from seeking for more considerate masters elsewhere. The jacket 


gratitude, with which a divine power inspires the beings of its creation, 
Dramond, on his part, succumbed with ineffable delight to the inexplica- 
ble influence possessed over him by the charming being who had confided 
to him her happiness, in all the innocence of girlhood, oblivious of her- 
self, and thinking only if she were wortby of him. Thus bound one to 
another by a pure love, which had before it the long spring-time of their 
youth to flower in, it seemed impossible that a cloud should obscure, even 
for a single day, this sunny future. The cloud arose, however, and per- 
haps its early apparition was the gage of their safety, for the storms of 
the morning are ever the most passing. 

Francis had been drawn into the vortex of marriage by one of those rapid 
unforeseen currents, which leave to those within their influence neither 
the force to stem them, nor the time to reflect. Arrived at the goal, his 
composure returned, and with it a singular apprehension, which insinua- 
ted iteelf little by little into his heart. The faults of Celestine which 
be had treated as a trifle light as air, while he had beheld them in 
all their waywardoess appeared more grave now that he sought them 
without finding them, he thought them stifled but not corrected, and 
became uneasy at their silence. Had he been vain or self-sufficient, he 
would have attributed to his own merit, the change which had come 
over the character of his wife ; but without haviag too ill an opinion of 
himself, Dramond was by no means fatuous. The sunny cheerfalness, the 
sweet content, which bad replaced the ancient irritability of Celestine, 
charmed bim at first, then astonished him, and ended by causing him se- 
cret anxiety. But half believing in a revolution which he bad never 
imagined would be so sudden, he explained it to himself by every possi- 
ble cause save the true one: that love is the most infallible of all refor- 
mers, 

“The lioness sleeps but who shall assure me that it will not awake,’’ he 
often said to himeelf, while watching unobserved the countenance of his 
young wife, whose glance no longer fiashing, slept languishingly within 
its velvet orbs, 

_ This fear of the rousing of the dormant spark became for Francis a con- 
tinual source of uneasiness, and dictated to him, little by little, a syste- 
matic line of conduct, Quick, headstrong, irritable himself, he condemned 
his impulses to a double restraint. Of great physical energy and often 
unreflecting, he submitted himself toa pitiless regime of retenue and pru- 
dence. He flooded his character from all the springs of reason, to ex- 
tinguish the least spark which might, by its contact, have fired the femi- 
nine saltpetre, whose explosion he was ever dreading. Watching thus, 
day and night, the maintenance of the conjugal peace, he avoided with 
the minutest care every element of discord. The least discussions, the 
most inoffensive contradictions, were rendered impossible, and out of the 
question by his exaggerated precautions. 

Thanks to this conciliatory policy, Celestine advanced along the path 
of marriage, without meeting with a thoro or a brier ; but soon, ead com- 
pensation, it appeared to her that the flowers aleo became more and more 
rare, Francis had exceeded the juste milieu. The contioual surveillance 
which be had exercised over bis impulses, had gradually altered the very 
traits ofhis character, and destroyed the ease and abandon of his manners ; 
on guard against his own enirainement, he affected on all occasions a ma- 
turity of judgment, and a calmness of spirit, in which a girlish heart 
might fiad more wisdom than tenderness : for women are not always con- 
tent to see themselves reasonably loved. Celestine above all whose enter- 
prising imagination ever chose the clouds nearest heaven for building her 
palaces, not finding in ber husband all the exaltation which she felt to be 
the natural element of love, experieuced gradually the uneasiness of 
the bird, who flies ia an atmosphere too heavy for its wings. She could 
not but think Francis very quiet and serious for bisage. Judging from 
appearacces, after the way ot women, who have always more finesse than 
penetration, she interpreted as a decline of passion this precocious calm 
and gravity. She thought herself less loved—and this thought which 
would have irritated her once, now plunged her into a sorrowful aban- 
donment. Of this wayward child, love had made a woman. 

One evening some months after their marriage, the young couple who 
had fixed their abode at Paris, found themselves aloue in a box at the Fey- 
deau. Celestine leaning back in her chair, with pensive languor, regarded 
mechanically the scene, without seeing the actors or hearing the music. At 
her eide Francis appeared absorbed in meditations none the less profound. 
For several days he had remarked the sadness of his wife, and he sought 
in his imagination the cause of it, without approaching a conclusion. 
They remained thus throughout the play, thoughtful botb, but guarding 
their thoughts ; plunged in a word, in one of those mutual,*distractions, 
which are ever the precursors of conjugal misunderstandings. 





and the confidence are in common justice inseparable: both should be 
given, and both taken away together. 

Great jockeys have geuerally fancied one horse above all the rest of 
their mounts. Buckle swore by Violante, Robioson by Bay Middleton, 
and Chifney by Zinganee. Nat, we have beard, inclines to Glencoe, 
“ Job” is faithful to Teddington, and “ Sim” cannot be weaned from the 
memory of Battledore, whom he only rode once for his rare old master 
Sir Thomas Stanley. Sir Tatton Sykes is the father of gentlemen riders, 
and thought nothing in his day of putting a silk jacket into his pocket, 
and riding 70 or 80 miles to a meeting, to oblige a friend. His great 
characteristic was his patience, which he carried, if anything, to an ex- 
treme. On one occasion, we believe that he was beaten for the first two 
heats on a mare of Mr. Kirby’s, and thought it was not worth while 
starting for the third : however, the lad who bad the charge of the mare 
was 80 sorely distressed at this resolve, and almost went on to his knees 
to him, exclaiming, “‘ Do make a bit more running, Sir Tatton, t’meer 
can run for iver, I know we'll beat em yet,’ that the baronet relented, 
and acting on the hint, won the two next beats. Mr. Osbaldeston, al- 
though he will never see seventy again, still rides wonderfully well in 

te of the twice-broken leg. Lord Wilton confines bimself to Croxton 

ark ; and General Gilbert, who was brilliant in the saddle to the last 
in India, sleeps bis last long sleep under a granite column, on the left- 
hand side as you walk up the Kensal Green Cemetery. 


———e 


THE BLACK DOMINO. 
Concluded, 


Notwithstanding this expressive pantomime, Dramond succeeded in 
obtaining the following day the viva voce consent, which Madame Reg- 
nauld in her feminine sagacity, conceived to be already so clearly ac- 
corded ; and then formally demanded of M. Simart the hand of his daugh- 
ter in marriage. 

M. Simart was overcome with astonishment; but on learning that 
Teissier bad been the first in desiring to annul the engagement, and that 
his daughter was by no means averse to this substitution of husbands, the 
good man did not keep them waiting for his consent. 

“Tig she who is to be married,’ said be, with admirable good sense, 
‘* therefore let her choose : I will not deny her.” 

Alarmed at the idea of the affront with which his daughter had been 
menaced, the old merchant wrote immediately to the ousted candidate, 
giving him a formal congé ; and appeared to sbare the impatience of 

rancie, who spared no means to abridge the preliminaries of the mar- 
riage. Before such forces, the arrangements were terminated with mar- 
vellous celerity. Six weeks had barely elapsed since the scene in the 
pavillion, when the union of the two lovers received the double consecra- 
tion : and M. Simart, who faithful to his-antipathies, had expressed a de- 
sire that the marriage should be celebrated in the French church of the 
Abb é Chatel, ended{by shedding the paternal tears over the benediction 
of the Catholic curé. Some days previous, Dramond had written to his 
friend the following note :— 

“My pear Aristipe: In life there are strange vicissitudes. Two 
months since you aunounced to me your marriage ; to day I announce to 
you mine, and chose bizarre I wed the very woman whom you have re- 
nounced. I trust we may both felicitate ourselves upon the course we 
have taken. To prove to me that you bear me no ill will, come to my 
wedding and accept the post with which you wished to charge me. You 
will be received here as a friend by all the world. A marriage may be 
broken, but nothing, let me hope, will sever the attachment with which 
we have so long regarded each other.”’ 

Teissier tore this letter in a hundred pieces, and ground them under 
his feet, and then vowed against the happy pair the most solemn oaths of 
revenge ; but the sudden death of his uocie Marjolier, to whom the story 
invented by Fraucis seemed to have been prophetic, interrupted him in 
the midst of this paroxysm of fury, and necessitated his instant depar 
ture for Brittany, where the absorbing occupations of an heir diverted 
him for a time from his bitter souveuirs and his projects of vengeance, 

The honeymoon is by no means a chimera: if love be wanting, the 
novelty of their position imposes upon the newly married pair a harmony, 
to which the most ivcompatible natures may submit, inasmuch as it guar- 
antees nothing for the future. 

In loving from the first, however, with a passion as deep as it was in- 
toxicatiog, Celestiue and Francis lis‘ened only to the laws of the heart, 
and the spontaneity of their affection, ‘Initiated into a happiness of 
which, even in her dreams, she had never imagined the existence, the 
young wife experienced for ber basband that fanaticism mingled with. 


Among the spectators whose attention the beauty of Madame Dramond 
has attracted, one above all, sitting in the balcony and dressed entirely in 
black, observed intently all that passed in their box. At the sight of bis 
lost mistress, Teissier felt revive in bis heart the hatred and rancour which 
had been momentarily overcome by the death of M. Marjolier. The sad- 
ness which be believed be read in the lineaments of Celestine, and the 
careworao look of Francis, caused him a malevolent joy, unexcused by the 
bitterest bate. 

“* They don’t look happy,” said he to himself, with an Iago like smile. 

Tiesseir passed the night chewing upon a fierce plan of retaliation, and 
in meditating a project, which under other circumstances would bave re- 
volted him; but which now, his self love cruelly wounded, he welcomed 
with the ferocity of a tiger. The next day enveloped from head to foot 
in the invisible cloak of hypocrisy, he presented himself at the house of 
his friend, who received him witb a cordial air. 

‘You don’t bear malice then?” demanded the young husband smiling 
with a look a little meaning. 

‘“‘ When one’s throat is cut, what more can they do to you ?” replied 
Aristide, with affected bonhommiue; “ you have played me an abomina- 
ble trick but, asI can’t punish you, I must forgive you.” Celestine who en- 
tered a moment after, showed not the least embarrassment at the sight 
of him whom she had been on the poiat of marrying ; he bad made s0 lit- 
tle impression upon her heart, that she received him{with the pleasant 
smile one bestowes upon an old acquaintance. This calm and friendly re- 
ception redoubled the ferucity of Aristide, but he betrayed nothing and 
seemed to have renounced his souvenirs before the woman who had so 
completely forgotten him. Between indifference and resignation, accord 
is easy ; and from this first visit Teissier found himself ever welcome at 

the house of his friend, who through his politeness appeared desirous of 
effacing the recollection of their rivalry. 

In ashort time, by a sort of right of occupation “ prize of possession” 
which no one disputed, he became /’ami de/» maison ia all the perfidious- 
ness of the term. To divert the suspicions of Francis, he often consulted 
him upon an imaginary marriage with which he appeared much preoccu- 
pied: a superfluous precaution as regards au unsuspecting man, and which 
would not havesufficed to blind the eyes of one whose suspicions were 
aroused. In waiting the success over which he bugged himself in anticipa- 
tion, Aristide patiently commenced the role of Sigisbé, and obtained one by 
one numerous little commissions. As to rewards, this Cromwell of the bou- 
doir seemed never to dream of them. He it was who soon charged himself 
with tickets to be bought and boxes to be hired, romances to copy and 
embroidery to design; ali those thousand cares which bore a busband, 
with which a positive lover never troubles himself, but which are the staff 
of life to the fledglings of gallautry. 

Celestine submitted to these attentions with an enaui b uthalf disguised . 
but one of those unfortunate impulses which no woman was ever able t ” 
withsiand—the idea of testing by jealousy the attachment of her husband? 
—modified suddenly the icy reserve which she bad preserved until then to- 
wards her ancient adorer. Teissier immediately remarked this change 
and became the dupe of it, through the aid of a little love and much va- 
nity. 

‘* Francis!” said he to bimself that evening on his return home, “ you 
have robbed me of a wife: if I rob you of yours where will the debt 
lie? 

The matrimonial cataract had not covered the eyes of Francis with so 
thick a veil, but that be could penetrate the pitiable mancuvres of bis 
self styled friend. Once upon his guard, he observed ; and from little 
things he comprehended the whole of the treason conspired against his ho- 
nour. Qo making this discovery, bis first impulse was to throw the intra- 
der out of the window ; but a singular reflection restrained him, and he 
ended by pursuing a line of conduct, diametrically opposite to this sum- 
mary mode of procedure, 

“Celestine is but eighteen,”’ he said to himself. “ She is beautiful as 
an angel, but doubtless alas! less infallible than they. I therefore have 
a perspective of twenty perilous years—twenty years of one of those daily 
struggies, to which bas succumbed many a husband worthy of a better 
fate. We are not in Turkey, that I can cover the face of my wife with a 
veil and bury her io a harem. We are in Paris and my wife goes into 








society ; all men remark ber and many eeek to please her; the struggle 
' theretore is inevitable. Why, then, may it not be to-day, as well as to- 
morrow ? A danger known is half averted. This perfidy of Aristide, so far 
from injuring me, may prove to be of advantage. He is a sufficiently 
presentable specimen of the race of lovers, his antecedents give him a fair 
chance of success, bis position here renders him really dangerous; I will 
let him be attentive to Celestine; I will permit it. Oue proves the tem- 


\ per of a blade, to be eure that it may not fail you at the critical moment ; 








why should not one test the virtue of a wife? If, as Iam sure, mine comes 
off victorious, I shall have conquered twenty years of repose and confi- 
deace. Now 'o observe, while seeming to slumber.’’ 

Having arrived at this determination, the wisdom of which we don’t 
undertake to demonstrate, Francis continued to receive Teissier as be- 
fore. Then, between the young wife and the two friende, commenced one 
of those singular games so frequent in private life; a sort of masked 
drama, in which each seems to adopt the favourite device of Louis XI. 
The more Francis paraded his tranquillity, the more his wife displayed 
her coquetry ; thus dupes one of the other, they both deceived Teissier, 
who alone, despite his tortuous manceuvres, deceived no one. Celestine 
wearied the first of this dissimulation, so utterly foreign to her nature. 
The imperturbable security of her husband appeared in her eye’ an out- 
rage ; she saw, in the confidence which he expressed with a species of ex- 
aggeration, the irrefragable proofs of an indifference which wounded her 
to the depths of hersoul. Despairing to inspire him with one of those 
furious transporis of jealousy, which an impassioned woman will accept 
indulgently as a proof of love, her coquetry wearied and disgusted her ; 
and having no further object to strive for, or to gain, she sank into that 
mournful despondency, the last retreat of a heart disenchanted. 

At this symptom Francis trembled, for he attributed the sadness of his 
wife to the remorse always awakened in a virtuous heart, by the first a 
proaches of a culpable passion. Aristide, on the contrary, rejoiced at it, 
and by way of occupying the territory which he believed he had won, he 
employed a tactic, the effect of which is almost infallible in the case of 

f@roted wives. Each time that he beheld a cloud upon the brow of Celes- 
tine, or the trace of furtive tears in her eyes, he rolled out the following 
proposition, of which the form might be varied, but the idea never. 

“Tf anything could console me for having lost you, ’tis the sight of the 
perfect happiness which you enjoy.” 

A woman to whom you talk twenty times in the day of her happiness, 
necessarily ends by doubting it. Celestine, who already believed no more 
in hers, felt a frightful tightening of the heart each time she heard this 
hypocritcal felicitation, whose irony was none the less cutting from being 
hidden. At last she revolted against this torture. 

“ My happiness!” cried she, with warmth, one evening that she was 
alone with Teissier, “ Why will you always talk to me of my happiness?” 

Aristide trembled like a hunter in sight of his game. 

“Do I deceive myself?’’ said he in a pathetic voice, ‘are you not the 
happiest of women?” 

The absence of Madame Regnauld, who was travelling in Switzerland 
with her husband, had denied to Celestine the consolation of that confi- 
dence, often so salutary, which if long repressed rebounds upon the heart, 
often too full to bear it without breaking. At this moment the need of 
expansion became an irresietible impulse. The secret grief of the young 
wife betrayed itself involuntarily, and she responded to the question of 
Aristide by a sob. 

“Tn the name of Heaven what havo Isaid—what mean these tears ?’’ 
demanded the traitor, essaying to remove the handkerchief which Celes- 
tine had pressed to her face. 

“ He no longer loves me,” she replied, sinking back in despair upon her 
seat. 

This exclamation but half pleased the ami de la maison ; but far from 
manifesting his chagrin, he continued in a touching voice. 

“ Dear Celestine, ! conjure you open to me your heart. If you are sut- 
fering, in whom can you contide if not in so devoted a friend? For you 
know that I am your friend. I shoald be but too unhappy if you doubted 
my attachment, because I bave the courage to conceal from you its depth. 
Do not restrain your tears then, but let me have the sad happiness of ty 
ing them.” 

These insidious words attained their end. Celestine only saw in the 
man sitting before her, an aucieut and persevering adorer; she beheld 
only a friend ready to hear her, and perhaps capable of understanding 
her. 

“ My poor Aristide,” replied she, without seeking further to contain her 
grief, which overflowed like a vase filled to the brim, “ you believe me 
happy but I am not. It would be too long to tell you all. You know 
my character; you know that, notwithstanding my faults, I have a good 
heart, and that by showing me affection one could obtain anything of me ; 
well, he has not understood that. He does not love me. You recollect, 
when you were about to marry me, I was often very violent; in your 
turn you would get into a passion with me. We were continually dis- 
puting, bat our little dissensions left no rancour. When I had scolded 

ou, I thought no more of it. I never thought of you, because I did not 
ove you; and he—I love him, I love him! Aristide. I am very unhap- 
py, am I not?” 

At this moment Aristide found that the role of confidant was not with- 
out its thorns. 

“ He does not treat you as he ought?” demanded he, biting his lips. 

“ How shall 1 express it? He is good tome. Ihave all his confidence : 
what I wish, he wishes; my least desires are fulfilled before I can form 
them into words ; I have not time to wish ; my caprices even—Ob, but I 
have no more caprices; one only has them when one is happy. Bat 
never since my marriage has the least discussion arisen between us; ap- 
parently therefore I have no right tocomplain ; but I ask you, Aristide, if 
without passion the heart can love?” 

“Oh no!” said Teissier, raising his eyes to the ceiling : “‘ the heart— 
passion” — 

Celestine cut him short. 

“If you knew,” continued she, “ how at first I thought my life perfect, 
and my happiness incomparable. My love for bim had so changed me 
that one would not have recognized me: my character, so indomitable, 
was conquered without an effort—I who formerly rendered obedience to 
none. I sought to read his wishes in his eyes. Nothing irritated me, no- 
thing made me angry. Above all, you will hardly credit me, I was never 
méchante. Should he not have loved me? Would not you, if in his 

lace 2”? 

“ Oh !’—cried the ami de la maison—but he was not allowed time to 
finish. 

“‘ Well, he does not love me,’’ continued the young wife, with a voiceof 
despondency ; “ my tenderness appears sometimes to weary him, rather 
than to please him. If I express myself with vivacity, he seems more 
uneasy than happy: instead of maintaining my enthusiasm by his, he 
replies by some word, very calm, very reasonable, but which falls upon 
my heart like ice. Does he seek to freeze my attachment, or does he teel 
in his heart his inability to respond to it? Men never find themselves 
too much loved, save where they themselves no longer love.” 

“ Therefore you believe that he no longer loves you?” said Teissier, 
treacherously insisting upon this capital point. 

“IT am sure of it,’ replied Celestine with vehemence. ‘“ Do you wish 
a proof? When you came to see us I received you with eagerness, 
for | was determined upon a test to fathom the heart of Francis. You 
will not be angry at what I am going to tell you. Toa friend one can 
avow everything. Well, the pleasure which I expressed at seeing you, 
my excess of amiability, my coquetry at last—all that was not for you, 
twas for him. It was to punish bim, to make him unhappy, to make him 
jealous. How have I succeeded? You have not been the dupe cf my 
conduct, I am convinced: you kaow well that I do not love you, that it 
is impossible that I should love you ; but did he know that? Could he 
know my heart as I know it? If he valued my love would he not have 
feared that another might rob him of it? If he loved me would he not 
have been jealous? Is he? I ask yourself. You are here every day at 
all hours. Has he even remarked this assiduity ? Has he ever seemed to 
remember that you were once upon the point of marrying me, or to think 
that the intimacy which it authorized might have dangers for me? What 
does it matter to him? Here are two hours that you have been here ; 
that I am alone with you: he knows it, but do you dream that he cares? 
He went out as you entered ; and he has not returned. Aristide, he no 
longer loves me ; and I, I love him too much.” , 

This time the consoler did not essay to dry the tears which rolled un- 
checked down Celestine’s cheeks, The cruelly frank avowal which he 
had just heard bad upset with so unforeseen a puff bis amorous card- 
house, that he remaiued for a moment motionless and mute, his eyebrows 
knotted and his lips trembling. By degrees, however, he regained his 
selfcommand. The check which his vanity bad sustained gave a new ali- 
ment to his rancour, and threw him suddenly into the dark paths, which 
lead through calumny to vengeance. , : 

“I bave known Francis for a long time,” eaid he suddenly with a 
thoughtful air ; “I have never remarked in his character this calm and 
coldness with which you reproach bim ; I have always found bim on the 
contrary the slave of his impulses, and accessible to every emotion. 
If it is true that he does not love you, it cannot be through total indif- 
ference.” P 

“ Tt is because I no longer please him,” sorrowfally replied the young 
wife. 

Aristide shook his head, with an incredulous air. 

“There must be another cause,” said he at last. 

‘What cause?” demanded sbe, regarding bim fixedly. 

The confidant made no reply, but hung his bead. : 

«* What cause ?” repeated Madame Dramond, in a more pressing tone. 
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| have said too much,” replied the bypocrite. 

conjecture : but how can one believe that, with a heart free, 

love you ?” ue 

“ Another ! another!’ cried Celestine, apringiog from her chair, with 
fury ia her eyes. 

id was the rousiug of the lionese, 

“I did not say that,’’ replied Teistier, 
his imprudence, : 

“ You did eay it,’’ she interrupted witb jealous violence. “ Now you wish 
to deceive me, but I read your eyes. He loves another! Ab! the veil 
is rent. Answer me, for I am certain that you know all. Perbaps you are 
his confidant. Another! I will kill her. No! lamcalm. Speak! You 
see that I am quite calm.” aie a 

Too deeply involved to withdraw, Aristide bent bis imagination for 
some opportune story, with which to blacken the character of his friend ; 
finding, ia spite of himself, the life of the husband spotless, be turned to 
that of the bachelor, and as the agitation of bis questioner accorded him 
no grace, he seized upon the first souvenir, whicb, in his hurry, he could 
call to mind. 

“ IT have only my suspicions,” said 
the state in which you now are’”’— 

“J am well; I um caim; I am not crying,” replied Celestine, drying 
her eyes. “ But speak, or I shall die.” ‘ 

“The affair to which I have involuntarily alluded, was anterior to your 
marriage, which renders it much less grave. I recollect that Francis re- 
lated it to me the very day he arrived at your father’s, to assist as my 
groomsman. 

“ Weji!” said Celestine panting with emotion. 7 

“It seeme that be had encountered at a masked ball, sometime pre- 
viously, a charming person, if one might believe the portrait which he 
drew of her.” 

“ Ata masked bail?” 

“ At the Opera.” 

“ And this woman——her name?” . 

“] don’t know it. He himself was ignorant of it then. This was all 
that he could tell me of them. They were two women, alone, in a box 
in the third tier. One wore over her glove a ring, the other held in ber 
hand a rose, a yellow rose.’ Celestine started from her seat with ano 
electric bound, but immediately fell back upon ber seat, motionless 
and almost fainting. 4 

A friend of Fravcis, who bad joined them, rudely unmasked the domino 
“ of the yellow roce, and your husband perceived a face 80 ravishing, that 
words failed him to describe ber to me.” 

“ He found her pretty ?” demanded the young wife, in a stifled voice. 

“Pretty? Seductive! Adorable! You should have heard him. At 
last, since you force me to tell all, be fell in love with ber, so deeply, 
that the next day he fought a duel with bis friend, topanish him for hav- 
ing insulted this rare creature.” 

He found her pretty—and he loved her—at first sight—and he fought 
a duel for her’””—ejaculated Celestine, her face inuadated with tears, and 
her lips half opened with a celestial smile. 

Suddeuly she seized the hands of Tessier, and pressing them with con- 
vulsive energy, 

“It you were to demand my life it is yours, but the happiness I owe to 
you would not then be paid.” 

Aristide thought ber crazy, and drew back his chair. At this instant 
the door opened and Francis, who at the first glance had perceived the 
agitation of the speakers, grew pale as he paused upon the threshold, be- 
lieving himself the victim of his test. 

At the sound of the door Celestine rose, but her strength forsook her ; 
still, with an effort she threw herself towards her husband, cast her arms 
around his neck, and hung upon him, as if she feared he would escape. 

“ Story-teller ! bypocrite !”’ said she to bim, pointing every word witha 
kise. “ Ab! you have been playing another comedy. You think it be 
neath your dignity to show your heart to achild like me. Ob, the calm 
and reasonable map, who fears to love his wife, and who goes and fights 
a duel about a poor little mask !’’ 

At sight of Dramond, Aristide had seized his hat, according to the di- 
rections to lovers surprised bya husband, The unexpected turn the con- 
jagal explanation had taken, proved to him that his presence and even 
his visits bad become superfluous. Ashamed, like the fox in the fable, he 
glided silently to the door, aad disappeared from the scene, wiihout his 
departure being noticed. 

“Thee you have beard the story of my folly,’”’ demanded Francis, whg 
in his turn trad passed a caressing arm about his wife; “ bow I fell ia 
love with an unkuown little mask, and sought her all over Paris?” 

“ Folly!’ replied Celestine, with a charming pout, “J will tell you 
what is folly. It is your gravity, my aged, sober-sided, respectable hus- 
band. But I am warned, and when you wish again to discard me, mau- 
vaise téte, I shall not believe you ; for I kaow now§that you are neither 
ool, nor serious, nor wise, but on the contrary, as thoughtless as I am. 
So you fought a duel? Ob, if 1 had but been a man, | would bave fought 
him myeelf. But you, you must do it no more—recollect that I forbid it. 
I forgive you this time, as it was for me—who believed that you did not 
love me. But you do love me, do you not?” 

“Have you doubted it, you little simpleton? Well I will be as great 
a fool as you wish bereafter, for I never was so bored in my life as with 
my wisdom.” 

** Listen! Let us ehare it. Do you be more childish—I will be less. I 
am very young, but when I choose I can be as wise as 1 please. So then, 
I pleased you at firstsight? And I, to think that I never knew you! How 
funny you were with your horrible nose! How Hortenee will laugh when 
she knows all. And you fought fer me poor darling? but promise that 
it is the last time. It you had been wounded, I should have died. And 
know also that 1 am jealous—horribly jealous. I have just discovered it ; 
but stop my tongue, or I shall never cease telling you how much I love 

0 ? 


“ At most it is buta 
be should not 


so long dreaded by Francis. 
affecting to reproach himself for 


he with an unwilling air, “ and in 


Francis clasped her in his arms, and covered her mouth in effect, though 
not with his hand. 
a 
THE WAY THE MONEY GOES. 
Having set before our readers, a fortnight ago, a synopsis of a year’s 
income in Great Britain, we follow it up to-day with a glance at the 
other side of the books. It may be dry reading ; but the facts should be 


known. 
PUBLIC EXPENDITURE, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st MARCH, 1856, 
FUNDED AND UNFUNDED DEBT. 


Interest of the Permanent Debt. ...........--200 eee eees £23,132,481 12 5 
Management of ditto. 0.2... ccc eee eee eee eee e eens 72,911 0 9 
SE DS EE PRET T CT E SOOT TT 3,863,907 0 9 
Unclaimed Dividends, repaid............ 26... cece eee eee 173,240 17 5 
Interest on Exchequer Bonds, 1854..............000 000 eee 210,000 0 0 
sid Exchequer Bills, Supply................02+++55 616,083 7 5 
- “ $6 DORGIMCY oo. c cece ccseeccees 17,450 16 8 
? " “Ways and Means...........+-- 26,749 13 9 





28,112,824 9 


te 


ARMY, NAVY, AND ORDNANCE. 
Army (Supply) 1854-55...............04. £995,059 0 0 
“ “ 1855-5 16,400,000 0 0 
Pi Mi is 17,395,059 0 0 


—_—_——— 





Navy “ . RA Sree ae 77,099 0 0 

“ “ eS ee ee ee 322,504 0 0 

“ “ ‘ Nias 19,050,000 0 0 

& “ BASE i ccc ane (wate eres 204,982 1 5 

oe — 19,664,585 1 5 

Ordnance: = 1884-55... «eee 482,961 0 0 

“ “ DR, . cath nd eeeseseene 8,582,559 13 2 

* Excess ihe eee Te EY ee eee 


1,846,023 0 0 
———_———. 10,411,543 13 2 


47,461,187 14 7 





EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES. 
Vote of Credit—-War with Russia..........-....0- esses 
Do. do. 


1,200,000 0 0 
3,000,000 0 0 


4,200,000 0 0 
COLLECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 
Paid out of Gross Revenue for Superannuation and Compen- 
sation Allowances, Pensions, Annuities, Allowances, He- 
reditary Pensions still charged on Gross Revenue and 
purchase of Hereditary Pensions. 

















, fel ieetalipiy Aiea queer nae 207,033 13 3 
BPE, 8. conse ee eas tncns 406 634 12 11 
MP nel... os ca sone titaws tee ee ' §3,494 6 2 
Wouds, Forests, and Land Revenues ..... 134,210 1 2 
801,272 12 6 

Less Hereditary Pensions redeemed.,.... 213,177 1 2 
688,096 1b 4 


Customs (Supply) 1854, 
AR ep antep idiot £196,579 18 5 
= (Supply) 1854, 


855 106,263 


604,485 11 11 


9 5 


337,929 4 9 


1,245,258 4 6 





Inland Revenue (Supply) 


1854-55....... ....-. 29404219 9 
Inland Revenue (Supply) 
PEE Wide ceeestys 10,938 16 5 
Inland Revenue (Supply) 
Phe 903,814 6 10 
Inland Revenue (Supply) 
RP ae 44,994 18 0 
1,253,791 1 0 





435,732 15 9 

















SER OM Be RES. 1,169,723 5 1 
1,605,456 0 10 
4,692,600 17 
Justice. 
Sums paid to Officers of Justice out of the 
Pe ee err ee 493,219 3 0 
NE I ain. veh cbeecesbernbhs 54855 240,303 2 6 
- 1854-55.... eT Tee TT eT eT Tree 930,957 5 8 
” ci andh cakes seenepbanieess 1,379,472 15 9 
——-——— 3,043,952 7 11 
Diplomatic. 
Salaries and Pensions for Diplomatic Servi- 
ces paid out of Consolidated Fund...... 147,659 7 8 
Colonial and Consular Services (Supply) 
" és “ “1853-54 $2,912 2 9 
“ “ “ “ 1854-55 117,911 13 3 
“ + “ “ 1855-56 193,840 13 0 
, — 492,323 16 8 
Miscellaneous. 
Paid out of the Consolidated Fund for Inte- 
rest on Greek and Dutch Loans, Secret 
Service, Compensations, &c........... 183,860 16 8 
EE SE cic nesh ess dans namasuenee 68,280 0 0 
” SE ds 85 ab SteLes ie ashes 319,184 6 1 
DC cet seuss Bess dtsercees 456,715 2 1 
: 1,028,050 4 10 
NN ah eae PU eB SS echo ths Cele EERE 396,457 10 0 


Annuities and Pensions. 
Annuities paid out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the Royal Family, and Annuities and 
Pensions for Naval, Military, and Civil 


Services 340,491 3 6 
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321,459 5 4 ° 
1,001,589 7 7 
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45, 0 0 
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* £93,120,945 18 7 

H. L. Morean. 
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A ROMANTIC STORY. 


Well may wé term what we intend to state a romantic story, for it is 
one that almost outvies fiction itself, and will long continue to be re- 
cited at many a fireside on winter evenings. On the 18th of July last a 
gloom was spread over the town by the intelligence that a boat, belong- 
ing to the brig Betsy, of this port, containing five men, had been swamped 
and that all had been lost. The captain’s account of the disaster was as 
follows, addressed to Provost Mackie :— 

“1 am sorry to inform you of the loss of a boat and five hands on one 
of the Tristan d’Acunha Islande, while in search of fresh water on the 
23d of March, 1856. The left the ship about 11 A.M., the weather being 
calm, and the island about six miles distant. About 1 o’clock a light 
breeze spraug up, and we ran clese in to the boat, and saw them filling 
the water. Night came on, and no appearance of them coming off. At 
daylight next morning we stood close iu shore, when we saw the wreck 
of our boat on the shore. We got the iong-boat out, and went still closer 
in shore, but could see notbing of any of the bodies, and the sea was run- 
ning so heavy by this time that we could not land. It is my belief that 
the boat had upset in coming off, and whatever way it happened it is a 
mystery, and it is with a beavy heart that I say that it will remain so. 
We sailed about the island for two days, in hopes of being able to land 
to pay the respect due to the dead, if we found any of the corpses ; bat 
the sea was running so high on the third day that there was no hope of 
landing, and I bore away.” 

Two of the five belonged to Montrose, William Pert, the mate, and 
Jamee Young, an apprentice. After reading the above letter little hope 
could be entertained of their existence, but, strange to say, the wife of 
the mate had a strong feeling in her own mind that her husband was still 
alive, and refused to put on mourning weeds. Oiten in the silence of the 
night did she ponder over the fate of her lost one, and when sleep closed 
her eyelids the mind reverted to its all-engrossing subject. Strange to 
say, her hopes of again seeing her husband were strengthened by the re- 
collection of dreams which must have passed before her mind’s eye about 
the time when the boat was said to have been swamped, and previous to 
the intelligence reaching Montrose. In these she saw her husband strug- 
gling to gain the land, and actually reaching in safety a barren and in- 
hospitable-looking island. Days and weeks passed on in this agonizing 
state of mind, when at last a letter from her husband was put into ber 
hand by the postman, bearing the weloome tidings that the whole five 
were safe, and detailing the hardships which they had undergone. We 
bave been favoured by a perusal of this letter, anil we make the following 
extracts :— . 

“Tristan Island, April 9, 1856. 

**** “T am now to commence letting yon kuow a little of what I 
aod four other poor fellows came tkrough on Easter Sunday, the 23rd of 
March. We lett the Betsy to go on shore for tresh water, and while at- 
tempting to goon the beach, where we saw water runniog, our boat was 
upset, about 20 fathoms from the shore. We all got to the land with great 
difficulty, after being knocked about in the surf for about 20 minutes. The 
Betsy was then about three miles off, but there was no appearance of any 
assistance from her that night, and you may imagine what a disagreeable 
night we endured. Next morning the Betsy was about six miles from us ; 
about mid day she came towards the laud, and the other boat was pat out. 
it was making for us, bat the ensign was hoisted on the brig. and tbe boat 
turned back to the vessel again. What the captain’s meaning was for so 
doing I cannot tell, but to us it looked very strange ; and you may think 
of our surprise when we saw the colours hoisted, the same as if the vessel 
bad been leaving Montrose harbour, and away she went. The weather 
was fine at this time. Our clothes were all torn to pieces by struggling 
so long in the water; and we now found ourselves on a desert island, 
without food or clothes. We made out to get a fire, and, with the help 
of God, we got plenty of wild young birds, which we caught before they 
could fly from their nests. While walking along the beach we also 
came upon a large sea elephant, which we killed aod skinned ; so with 
the help of Providence we got pleuty to eat, such asit was. Here we had 
to remain 15 days, ia that naked lonesome state ; but by ch nce two 
men, who had been hunting on the hill, aod had lost their way, hap 
pened to come past us, and you may suppose how glad we were to see 
them, for wedid not think there was a living being on the islard but our- 
selves. On the sixteenth day we bad been on shore we took the road, 
along with the two men, for the settlement, and witb such a bad road and 
our bare feet 1 cannot express what we suffered. The blood was running 
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rom our feet, which were in @ terrible state. The road was said to 
miles in length, but it was like 50 tome. When we reached the ae 
ment the kindness of the people was more, or as much, as we could have 
hegeed for . our own homes.” 
€ may bere remark that portions of the letter a to have 
written at different periods. ron the lst of May i eels — We wn 
comfortable, but anxious for a ship to come this way, and take us off 
the island. Here is the Ist of May, and no appearance of getting 
race { am getting tired and tireder. I may say we are on an un- 
. = island, for you can see nothing but the sea, and I am now 
_———s on a rock; I am getting plenty of time to think; but it is 
. e: — ? oo om ee - - here, and we must wait till such 
8 off, whi i z 
webs deen wihdiomn otees.” ch I hope will not be long. It is now six 
Oa the 12th of May the prayers of the cast-away sailors were ans- 
wered by the appearance of a veseel. The mate writes:— We have 
now got off the island, after being seven weeks and one day on it. We 
are on board a ship belonging to Liverpool, called the Conquest, and 
} ape Wwe got on board we were very glad. We are well used, and I find 
= carpenter belongs to Montrose. I did not know him, but he knew me. 
is nephew to Miss Law, and has been very kind in giving me what 
Sates a mont ‘e anes of. The ship is bouod for Calcutta, and it will be 
ore 7 
ing care a teem get home. We are all here together, and I am tak- 
cb is a plain and unvarnished account of this ill-fated 
are glad that their _privations and sufferings have not comatesbiedse 
mystery as the captain of the vessel imagined.—.Montrose Standard. 


ee 
REVISED TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


Pace Dr. Cumming, and the good le who are impressed 
lucubrations of bis to which the Tunce Sekenuine eulens the pan 
of large type, there can be no eerious dispute among Protestants as to 
the desirableness of providing a correct version of the ** Holy Scriptures’? 
for the public services of religion, and for the private use of those Chrig- 
tians who are unable to read the “ Word of God” in the languages in 
which it was originally written. Any difference of opinion upoa this 
subject must be founded upon a supposed incapacity on the part of living 
scholars to furnish a better vérsion than the one at present io use am 
us. To presume that any sincere believer in the distinctive revelation 
the writings of the Old and New Testament, and in their consequent su- 
preme authority in matters of faith, should consciously seek to hide by 
imperfect translation che light of divine truth, is a supposition not to be 
entertained. It is true that Romanists acknowledge in words that the 
Bible contains the revealed law of God, and is the supreme rule of faith ; 
but they modify their acknowledgment by asserting a right of authorita- 
tive interpretation for “the Church”—whatever that may be—which 
takes from tbis standard its character of a final court of appeal, and by 
claiming for tradition a value so high as to deprive the Bibie of its dis- 
tinctive position as ‘‘ the inspired word of God.” They are not therefore 
inconsistent so far as they are indifferent or even hostile to the dissemina- 
tion of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, without gloss, comment, or 
election, among the unlettered laity. But if “ the Bible, and the Bible 
alone,” is to be the rule of faith, and if “ the right of private jadgment”’ 
is to be anything more than an unmeaning formula, the means of for ming 
@ judgment, of testing the accordance of the doctrine preached in the 
churches with the standard by which it claims to be tried, ought.to be 
in the power of every member of the church, so far as the resources of 
learning and ability can supply it. The only possible questions with a 

enuine Protestant are, whether the present authorized version admits 
mprovement, and whether, supposing it does, existing scholars are com- 
petent to effect the improvement needed. 

The former question is universally answered in the affirmative by all 
who have any pretensions to be heard upon the subject ; and if the supe- 
riority of the Greek and Hebrew scholarship of the present day over that 
of the early part of the seventeenth century were decisive of the latter 
question, there would be as little difference of opinion on that as on 
the former. It is said by those whose judgments are decisive on such 
matters, that the critical knowledge of the language of the Old Testa- 
ment writings bas only become possible in consequence of the labours of 
eminent scholars of our own times, such as Gesenius, Ewald, De Wette 
and many others who have followed in theirfootsteps. The advances in 
Greek scholarship have been more gradual, but are not less decided : all 
the great Greek scholars of Europe, as distinguished from men learned in 
Greek authors, have lived since the authorized version of the Bible was 
published. Even if the authorized version had been translated from a 
text as perfect as could now be supplied, the increased accuracy and re- 
fiaement of modern scholarship might bave found ample scope in the im- 
provement of that version. As the case stands now, we have a version 
rendered by persons imperfectly acquainted with the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, from a text crowded with the errors due to a very partial and 
comparatively careless collation of manuscripts. There can be no doubt 
that the resources of modern scholarship both as regards the accuracy of 
its instruments and the richness of its materials are immensely superior to. 
those at the command of the most learned and able men of the seventeenth 
y meee : ha that —— — apg text a3 well as a more correct inter- 

etation is the result naturally to be expected fro i 
wae peste to the proposes task. , erect eu 

It is asserted on the other hand, that the authorized translati 
Bible is one of the best translations of any work from a dead nee iWving 

language ever executed ; that it has taken a hold on the sympathies and 
associations of the English nation which it would be mischievous to at- 
tempt to weaken or subvert ; that its errors are net such as to impair ite 
general fidelity as a representative of the original, aad are comparatively 
ianocuous so lovg as a learned ministry is maintained, whose constant 
practice is to point out euch errors and to correct them in their pulpit 
discourses and iu their printed publications. And these statements are 
so generally received, that the utmost extent to which practical reformers 
propose to go, is to revise the authorized version, with the single purpose 
of removing acknowledged mistakes of interpretation ; while a more ac- 
coptate mee is, to retain the preseat version in its integrity, but 
0 subjoin by authority an apparatus of i ' 
ad — state of Biblical — arr ee 
1is would seem at first sight a very simple business ; 
formidable obstacles even in the oan of ms atta ahenen oben 
ought to be well and maturely considered before Royal or Parliamenta 
or even Episcopal authority is embarked in the attempt. Great as here 
been the advances towards a more perfect text of the original Scriptures 
since 1611, the ultimate goal is yet indefinitely distant. We canaot yet 
venture to say that we possess in their utmost attainable accaracy the 
original words of the sacred writings. To be sure, the proposed correc- 
tions might be published with an authoritative declaration of the Charch 
or the State that they merely pretend to represent the existing stage of 
our knowledge, and are so far provisional. But in the eyes of a vast 
number of what is called ‘the religious world,” such a declaration 
would be esteemed highly perilous, and be denounced as an abandonment 
of the “sure ground of revelation.” Of course these persons, many of 
them, are aware of the fact that the text of the original Scriptures is un- 
settled ; but they do not like to dwell upon this fact. or to allow the le- 
gitimate conclusion from it, much less to publish it with an emphasis and 
to force it upon the attention of the ignorant. This would be a serious 
practical difficulty, if the proposed revisions were to be conducted “by 
preocene A Peers, — of Commons would receive an accession of 
vetda, - ; nll 

ineratee a aici t would not tend either to raise its character or 

Supposing, however, that difficulty faced, evaded, or conquer 
the linguistic talent of the present day set to work upon panne 
proved trauslations of particular words, phrases, or paragraphs, he must 
be @ very sanguine or a very igaorant person who would veuture to anti- 
cipate a speedy consensus of the learned, Possibly such a consensus might 
be obtained by a process of exbaustion which should exclude from the 
arrangement all but members of the Established Church of Eugland,— 
though even that is a bold prophecy ; and the result thus obtained would 
be a Church-of-Eagland Bible, which no other Protestant church or sect 
would accept ; and so one link that still biads together all Protestaats 
who speak the Euglish language would be broken. The gain in that case 
might turn out to be a loss. If, however, in order to avoid so calamitous 
@ result, the cooperation of learned men of all denominations were iavited 
who that knows anytbiog of the present condition of Biblical criticism in 
England and in Germany can fail to come to the conclasion that it would 
be hopeless to expect anything like unauimity? Who does not kuow that 
while on the historical portions of the Old and New Testament thera@mi ht 
not be very important diff-rences of opiaion, there would certainly oles 
the most decided divergeuces as to the correet mode of rendering into 
contemporary Euglish the argumentative and doctrinal episties, for in- 
stance, and us to the actual meaning of the poetical and prophetical books 
of the Old Testament? In other words, just where the mistranslations 
occur most abundantly in the present version, would it be found impossi- 





bie to obtain an unanimity of correction. A candid avowal of t 
difficulties in the way of appreciating such compositions ae the P bec ohag | 
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David, the prophecies of Isaiab, the letters of Paul of Tarsus, would shock 
the opinions and feelings current in the religious world almost more thao 

most pronounced disbelief of Christianity. Professor Jowett of Ox- 
ford has recently experienced the truth of our assertion ; and if within 
the limits of the English Church, and from the chair of the Regins 
Greek Professor of Oxford, the extreme difficulty of understanding in our 
time and with our trainiog the language used by St. Paul, is so main- 
tained as to shock the susceptibilities of the most opposite parties in the 
Charch, what could we expect as the result of an appeal to the learned 
men of Christendom without distioction of sect or party? Why, in addi- 
tion to the inherent difficulty of interpreting ancient thought into moderna 
thought, of making allowance for the changes in the associations that 
cluster round and become a living part of corresponding terms in two 
languages—of penetrating through the husk of language to the mind of 
the man who used it—we should have to contend with theological bias, 
with metaphysical bias, of the most various, contrary, and obstinate cbar- 
acter. It would be impossible to exclude this bias, impossible to coun- 
teract it. The present generation might see the opening of the conferen- 
ces for a revised translation of the Bible, but they would only close when 
the last Protestant doctor had seen all his colleagues depart for that land 
where there is no confusion of tongues, and survived to do exactly what 
De Weite has done in our day for the whole Bible, and many Englishmen 
for parts of it,—and that is, to publish a new translation solely on his own 
responsibility and by his own lights. 

In short, we believe that, however desirable an authoritatively correct 
version of the Bible in the vulgar tongue may be, and however practica- 
ble it may be to scholars to improve the present version, the time is not 
yet come, for removing this matter from the sphere of independent pri- 
vate exertion. When by private exertion success has been attained, it 
will not be difficult to turn that success to the public advantage.—Lon- 
don Spectator, August 30. 


iceman’ 
A SENSIBLE VIEW OF THE MOSCOW MAGNIFICENCE. 


Our dread of festive inaugurations amounts almost to a superstition. 
Men may safely indulge in triumphal celebrations of achieved success— 
no power can alter the character of the past. But too confident an ex- 
pression of anticipated success would almost appear to call down reverses 
asa punishment. The iseue of Sir Charles Napier’s campaign in the Bal- 
tic was a sorry sequel to the banquet at the Reform Club. It is owing, 
perbaps, to this prepossession that we can never think of the gorgeous 

ts about to be enacted at Moscow without fancying we see a ma- 

t demon lurking behind them, and gloating over the prospect of 
the trials and tribulations which are to ensie for those who are the chief 
actors in them. 

The most prosaic view that can be taken of the position and prospects 
of Russia suggests a similar train of reflection. The finances of Rassia 
have experienced a rude shock from the late war. The treasury of the 
State has been drained ; there are many outstanding bills that have still 
to be paid ; there are extensive dilapidations to be repaired. No doubt 
the material resources of Russia, and her numerous population, will soon 
be able to restore prosperity, if individual enterprise is left undisturbed 
by forelgo wars or intestine commotions. But the enormous expenditure 
that is about to be incurred at Moscow comports ill with the present con- 
dition of the country. The outlay of the Government alone will be enor- 
mous, but that will be the least important item. From every quarter of 
the colossal empire vassal princes and nobles are rushing to the capital to 
vie with each other in extravagant splendour. Even before the war the 
freaiee number of Russian nobility were deeply indebted to the Imperial 

Bank. The interruption of trade during the war has materially 
augmented their liabilities. Their preparations to make what they deem 
an appearance befitting their rank at the coronation will completely beg- 
gar nota few of them. 

These, thea, are not unlikely to be the results of the magnificent dis- 
play, for accounts of which all Europe and America are now listening 

ith sharpened ears. The impoverished Government will be unable to 
keep a strong hand of coercive power on its subjects. The impoverished 
nobility will be obliged to have recourse to all manner of shifts and de- 
vices tu raise the wind. One of the most obvious is their ability to squeeze 
their serfs. Among the mercantile classes in Russia are many seris who 
have accumulated large fortunes, who mix on a footing of perfect equa- 
lity with their free associates, but who have never been able to prevail 
upon their lords to emancipate them. Freedom has been denied to them 
more from a sence of gratified vanity on the part of their owners, at being 
known as the proprietors of wealthy men, than from any deliberate view 
to oppression and extortion. They have almost universally been leni- 
ently dealt witb, and will continue to be so as long as their masters are 
in prosperous circumstances. But when poverty invades the hall of the 
nobles, what is to be expected from men who have never learned to deny 
themeelves one gratification? The poor nobles will seek to replenish their 
purses from the better filled purses of their serfs ; these serfs will bear 
them a grudge, in which the whole class to which they belong—freemen 
and bondsmen—will participate. The war of classes will begin precisely 
at the moment when a beggared Government is unable to organise the 
means of repression. We speak nct of these things as certainties, but as 
poseibilities—we might say probabilities. Internal convulsions in Rus- 
sia—the social chaos out of which new institutions are to emerge—may 
take their date from the jeyous and gorgeous pageant of the Coronation. 

Nor is Russia the only country upon which these festivities scowl a 
petrifying Medusa-like glance, under all their beauty. The lavish expen- 
diture of the French Embassy is the topic of the day at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. From what funds is it to be defrayed? A prominent fea- 
ture of the Imperial policy of Franoe bas been to dazzle men with lavish 

Costly structures have been erected, not in the capital alone, 
but in every considerabie town of France. The customary magnificence 
of the Court exceeds that of any other in Europe. Every excuse has 
been seized upon for making one dazzling fete tread close on the heels of 
another. When the Queen of England visited Paris there was an affec- 
tation of costly gallantry that reminded one of Oriental tales. The 
Gourt of France has been living far beyond its means. The state expen- 
diture has been equally lavish. The poiicy of buying the support of the 
working classes by finding remunerative employment for them has been 
4#arried to an extreme. When a monetary crisis threatened France last 
year there were rumours of extensive sales of the lands of the communes, 
and of the payment of the proceeds into the Imperial Treasury. Now, 
men supposed to have glimpses behind the scenes shake their heads when 
the funds of the Savings Banks are spoken of. The amount of the post- 
poned credits continues to increase, and no explanation regarding them 

offered by the Government. A sense of uneasy apprehension pervades 
France with regard to the condition of the public floances. It is the last 
drop that makes the cup ran over—the last feather-weight that breaks 
the back of the overloaded camel. The Court extravagance of the early 
years of Louis XVI. completed the revolutionary work of the bad bus- 
bandry of Louis XIV. and the Regeacy. The display of Count de Morny 
at Moscow may do the same bad service for the new dynasty. 

It is with pleasure then that we hear that the more modest state of the 
British Embassy, as contrasted with that of the French has afforded a 
theme of comment for the gossips of St. Petersburg. We would have the 
display of our country’s representative on such an occasion rich, but 
neither tawdry oor excessive in cost. The merchant princes of Italy, in 
the middle ages, were rich in their apparel, yet vied not with the butter- 
fliea of the courts. The best of the old French nobility, under Louis XV., 
never cared to vie in expense with the fermiers-géneraux. Like them, 
the Ambassador of Great Britain at the Moscow coronation ought to dis- 

ish himeelf from the representatives of the old feudal and patriar- 
despotisms on the one hand, and from the representatives of the 
bourse- ing despotism on the other, by his sober and unostentatious 
state. The substantial power and wealth of Great Britain can dispense 


with much of outward show. A time is coming when Englishmen may 
find a better use for their money. The dismantied bulwarks of European 
freedom will have to be rebuilt—as were the walls of Jerusalem—by 
workmen who wore their swords while they toiled.— Daily News. 


— 
THE CZAR’S ENTRY INTO MOSCOW. 

The subjoined passages are taken from Mr. Russell’s correspondence, in 

the London Times. He writes from Moscow, on Friday, August 29.— 
THE NATURE OF THE SPECTACLE; ITS COST. 


It would be as difficult to describe this dazzling pageant as it would be 
to give an accurate account of a grand spectacle at the theatre. In all its 
component parts it was magnificent and effective. The wealth of a vast 
empire was poured out with a profuseness almost barbaric, and displayed 
with a taste founded on Oriental traditions, and modified by European ci- 
vilization. Instead ef a narrow stage, the scene was laid in the ancient 
metropolis of the largest empire the world has ever seen ; instead of tin- 

finery, gold and silver and diamonds flashed in the real sun- 
light. He who played the part of an Emperor was indeed au Emperor ; 
and those who appeared as Empresses, Marshals and soldiers, were what 
they seemed to be; but after all, when amid the blare of trampets, the 





clanging of bells, and the roar of the populace, the glorious pageant had 
passed away in a parti-coloured blaze of light, what was left but the re- 
collection of the transitory pleasure of the eye and of the indescribable ex- 
citement which the memory in vain endeavoured to recall of all that had 
at the moment produced euch irresistable effects ? 

Each impression, strong as it is for an instant, is removed by the inci- 
dents of that which followed it, and the mind fruitlessly strives to recon- 
struct the succession of emotions which have died away, and to restore as 
it were the order of the events by which those emotions were produced. 
It may fairly be asserted that no stranger who was present ever beheld 
the like of the ceremonial of to-day. It was quite sui generis—the devo- 
tion and highly excited religious feeling of the sovereign and his people, 
and their acts of public prostration recalled the faith, or at all events, the 
practices of past ages, and offered a strange contrast to the actuality of 
the military power combined with this national faith which menaces the 
fature rather than the present. The gorgeousness of the carriages and 
uniforms, liveries and horse trappings, was worthy of the Casars, or some 
of the great Oriental conquerors, and it is said that the coronation will 
cost Russia no less than 6,000,000 rouples or £1,000,000, sterling. 


WARNING OF THE EMPEROR’S APPROACH. 


At last the men stand to their arms for the third time, and a hum of 
many suppressed voices runs along the streets. A dull heavy noise, like 
the single beat of a deep drum, is heard a long way off. It is the first 
coup de canon of the nine which announces that the Emperor is on his 
way to the entraace of his ancient capital. In a moment, far and wide 
the chimes of some 400 churches, scattered, as it were, broadcast all over 
the great city, ring out their stupendous clamour, which is musical in the 
depth of its tumult, and the crowd settles into an attitude of profound 
expectation and repose. 


APPEARANCE OF THE PROCESSION—THE MILITARY. 


In a few moments more the flourishing of trampets and the strains of 
martial music rise above all this tumult, and the trumpet band of the 
Rifles of the Guard, close at hand, commence a wild alerte, which is sub- 
dued after a time to the measure of a quick march. A few moments of 
suspense pass heavily, and at length there appears on the red path of 
sand, which looks like a carpet spread in the roadway, a small party of 
Gendarmes-a-Cheval, preceded by a maitre de police in fall uniform. 
This latter officer is not like the quiet gentlemen who administer justice 
in Bow-street or Guildball, nor does he resemble the more formidable- 
looking personages who, in round hats and silver-bound collars, ride on 
whirlwinods and direct the storm of popular enthusiasm in Eagland. He 
is a soldier every inch, from plumed casque to spur, mounted on a pranc- 
ing war-borse, and clad in a rich uniform ; two and two, one at each side 
of the way, his gendarmes follow him in light blue uniform with white 
facings, and with helmets and plumes also. They are fine-looking dra- 
goons, and ride splendid horses. Behind them—but who shall describe 
these warlike figures which come on to their own music of clinking steel 
and jiogling of armour? They fill up the whole roadway with a flood of 
colour. Such might have been the Crusaders, or rather such might have 
been the Knights of Saladin, when the Cross and the Crescent met in 
battle. Mounted on high-bred, spirited horses, which are covered with 
rich trappings of an antique character, the escort of the Emperor comes 
by, and calls us at once back to the days of Ivan the Terrible. Their 
heads are covered with a fine chain armour—so fine, indeed, that some of 
them wear it as a veil before their faces. This mail falls over the neck 
and covers the back and chest, and beneath it glisten rich doublets of yel- 
low silk. Some of the escort carry lances with bright pennene. All 
armed with antique carabiues, pistols and curved swords. Their saddles 
are crusted with silver, and rich scarfs and sashes decorate their waists. 
Their handsome faces and slight sinewy frames indicate their origin. 
These are of that Circassian race which, mingling its blood with the 
Turks, have removed fsom them that stigma of excessive ugliness that 
once, according to old historians, affrighted Europe. Their influence on 
the old Muscovite type is said to be equally great, and the families which 
are allied with the Circassians, Mingselians, or Georgians exhibit, we are 
told, a marked difference from the pure and unmixed breed of Russian 
origin. 

The whole breadth of the street was now occupied by a glittering mass 
of pennons, armour, plumes, steel, and bright colours ; the air was filled 
with the sounds of popular delight, the champing of bits and clinking of 
weapons, the flourishing of trampets, and, above all, the loud voices of 
the bells. Close behind the Circassian escort and the wild Bashkirs comes 
a equadron of the Division of the Black Sea Cossacks of the Guard, in 
large flat black sheepskin caps, with red skull-pieces, long lances, the 
shafts painted red, and the pennons coloured blue, white and red ; their 
jackets of scarlet ; their horses small, handsome and full of spirit. 

The forest of red lance shafts through which one looked gave a most 
curious aspect to the gay cavalcade. A squadron of the Regiment of 
Cossacks of the Guard, in blue, follows, Exceptin the shape of the head- 
dress, which is like one of our sbakos in the olden time, and the colour of 
their uniform, these men resemble the Black Sea Cossacks. 


THE NOBLESSE. 


Suggesting some strange likenesses and comparisons, there follows after 
these 400 Cossacks a large body of the Aaute noblesse on horseback and 
in uniform, two and two, headed by the Marshal of the Nobility for the 
District of Moscow. Nearly all of these nobles are in military uniforms, 
those who are not wear the old Russian boyard’s dress, a tunic glistening 
with precious stones, golden belts studded with diamonds, and high caps 
with aigrettes of brilliants. On their breasts are orders, stars, crosses, 
ribands, innumerable. Menschikoffs, Rostopchins, Galitzins, Woronzoffs, 
Gortechakoffs, Strogonoffe, Cheremetieffs, Platoffs, Tolstoys, and the 
bearers of many other name unknown in Western Europe before the last 
century, are there carrying whole fortunes on their backs, the rulers and 
masters of millions of their fellow-men ; but, brilliant as they are, the in- 
terest they excite soon passes away when the next gorgeous cavalcade ap- 
proaches. 
THE ASIATIC DEPUTIES. 


This consists of the deputies of the various Asiatic peuplades or races 
which have submitted to Russia, all on horseback, two by two. Here 
may be seen the costume of every age at one view, and all as rich as 
wealth, old family treasures, hoarded plunder, and modera taste can make 
it. Bashkirs aod Circassians, Tcherkese, Abassians, in coats of mail and 
surcoats of fine chain armour, Calmucks, Tartars of Kazan and the Cri- 
mea, Mingreliaus, Karapapaks, Daghistanhis, Armenians, the people of 
Gouriel and Georgia, the inbabitants of the borders of the Caspian, 
Kurds, people of Astrakhan, Samoiedes, wild mountaineers from distant 
ranges to which the speculations of even the “ Hertfordshire Incumbent”’* 
have never wandered, Chinese from the Siberian frontiers, Mongols, and 
strange beings like Caliban in court-dress. Some of them had their un- 
covered hair plaited curiously with gold coins ; others wore on the head 
only a small flat plate of precious metal just over the forehead ; others 
sheepskin head-dresses studded with jewels ; old matchlocks that might 
have rung on the battle-fields of Ivan Veliki, battle-axes, lances, scimi- 
tars and daggers of every form were borne by this gaudy throng, whose 
mode of riding offered every possibie variety of the way in which a man 
can sit on a horse. Some rode without stirrups, loose and graceful as the 
Greek warriors who live on the friezes of the Parthenon ; others sat in a 
sort of legless arm-chair, with their knees drawn up after the manner of 
satorial equestrians. Every sort of bit, bridle, saddle, and horse-trap- 
ping whict has been used since horses were subjugated to man could be 
seen here. Some of the saddlecloths and holsters were of surpassing rich- 
ness and splendour. In the midst of all these cavaliers two attracted 
articular notice. One was & majestic-looking Turk, with an enormous 
ard and a towering turban, whose garments were of euch a rich mate- 
rial and strange cut, that one was reminded immediately of the high 
priest in Rembrandt’s picture, or of the old engravings of the sultan in 
old books of travel. The other was a young deputy from Gouriel, with 
clustering hair flowing down in curls from beneath a small patch of gold 
and jewels fixed on the top of the bead, whose face and figure were stri- 
kingly handsome, and who was dressed in a magnificent suit of blue vel- 
vet cramoisi, flashing with precious stones. He wasa veritable Eastern 
Antinous, and was well matched with his beautiful horse. This caval- 
cade of the “ peuplades soumises d la Russie,” was to strangers the most 
interesting part of the procession ; but it passed too quickly by for the 
eye to decompose its ingredients. What stories of the greatness and mag- 
nificence of Russia will those people take back to their remote tribes! 
They went by bright, shifting, and indistinct as a dream of the Arabian 
Nights, The only objection one could make to this part of the proces- 
sion was that it was over too soon, and the eye wandered after it to the 
curve of the lines of soldiery that hid it from view. 


THE EMPEROR’S HOUSEHOLD. 


The ceremony is now becoming most exciting, for the carriages come 
in view round the turn of the street. They are preceded, however, by 





* A correspondent of the TZimes, who was signally distinguished, du- 








zing (oe last war, by the accurate geographical information that he conveyed 
to that paper touching localities little known, but much discussed.—Kd. Ald. 





' of the regular cavalry, the practice was like that 


the piqueur of the Emperor on horseback, and 20 huntemen ia full livery, 
after whom rides in great grandeur, the Head Huntseman—the master of 
the Emperor’s hounds, or the Chef dela Vénerie Imperiale. "The first 
vehicle is an open phaeton gilt richly from stem to stern, and lined with 
crimson velvet, drawn by six noble horses with the richest trappings ;~at 
the head of each horse there is a footman in cocked hat, green and gold 
livery, buckskins, and patent-leather jackboots, who holds his charge by 
a richly embossed reia ; the driver, barring his livery, seems to have been 
abstracted from Buckingham Palace. In this gay vehicle are seated, in 
uniforms of green and gold, two Masters of the Ceremonies of the Court, 
with buge wands of office. This description, bad as it is, must suffice for 
the next open phaeton and its paraphernalia, in which is seated the Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies. After this carriage comes a Master of the 
Ceremonies on horseback, followed by twenty-four Gentlemen of the 
Chamber, mounted on richly-caparisoned horses, riding two and two. 
Another Master of the Ceremonies is next seen, preceding a cavalcade of 
twelve mounted chamberlains, who are stiff with gold lace, and covered 
with orders and ribands. Having got rid of an officer of the Imperial sta- 
bles, who looks very like a field-marshal, and two Palefreniers in uni- 
forms too rich for an English General, we turn our attention to the fol- 
lowing ojects: The second “ Charges de la Cour,” in gilt carriages, four 
and four, crimson velvet linings, green and gold footmen, and fine horses, 
Next the Marshal of the Court, in an open phaeton, gilt all over, with his 
grand baton of office flashing with gems. Next, the Grand “ Charges de 
la Cour,’’ by four, in gilt and crimson carriages, all and each drawn like 
the first, with running footmen and rich trappings, 


‘* All clinquant—all in gold like heathen gods ; 
Every man that walked showed like a mine.” 


The members of the Imperial Council, in gilt carriages, followed the 
Grand “* Chargés”’—ull that is esteemed wise in Russia, skilfal in diplo- 
macy, and venerated for past services, grave, astute, and polished nobles 
and gentlemen, whose lives have been spent in devoted efforts for the ag- 
grandisement of their country, and the promotion of the interests of their 
Imperial master, their breasts bear witness to the favour with which they 
have been regarded. It is with strange feelings oue gazes on the repre- 
sentatives of a policy so crafty and so ambitious as that which is attribu- 
ted to the Russian Court, and which in this 19th century is supported by 
no inconsiderable part of the learning and logic of the statesmen of Ea- 
rope. 

THE EMPEROR’S BODY GUARDS. 


As the last of the train of carriages passes, a noise like distant thunder 
rolling along the street announces the approach of the Czar. But his 
presence is grandly heralded. Immediately after the members of the 
Council of the Empire the Grand Marshal of the Court rides in an open 
phaeton, gilt like the rest ; but, bright as is he and all about him, there 
comes after that compared with the lustre of which he is as a mote in the 
sun. In gilt casques of beautiful form and workmanship, surmounted by 
crest eagles of silver or gold, in milk-white coats and gilded cuirasses 
and back-plates. approach the giants of the first squadron of the Cheva- 
liers Gardes of His Majesty the Emperor, each on a charger fit for a com- 
mander jn battle. These are the picked men of 60,000,000 of the human 
race, and in stature they certainly exceed any troops I have ever seen. 
All their appointments are splendid, but it is said that they looked better 
in the days of the late Emperor, when they wore white buckskins and 
jackboots, than they do now in their long trousers. The squadron was 
probably 200 strong, and the effect of the polished helmets, crests and 
armour was dazzling. Their officers could scarcely be distinguished, ex- 
cept by their position and the extraordinary beauty and training of some 
of their horses, which slowly beat time, as it were, with their hoofs to the 


strains of the march. The First Squadron of the Garde & Cheval fol- 
lows :— 

“ All farnished—all in arms, 
All plumed like estridges that wing the wind ; 
Bated like eagles having lately bathed, 
Glittering in golden coats, like images.” 


So bright, so fine, that one is puzzled to decide which, they or the cheva- 
liers, are the bravest. 


THE CZAR, 


But as we are debating the point, the tremendous cheering of the peo- 
ple and the measured hurrahs of the soldiers, the doffed bats and the re- 
verences of the crowd, the waving of handkerchiefs, aud the clash of pre- 
senting arms warn us tbat the “‘ Czar of All the Russias, of the Kingdom 
of Poland, and of the Grand Duchy of Finland, which are inseparable from 
them,’”’ is at hand, and Alexander Nicolaievitch is before us. His Ma- 
jesty is tall and well formed, although be does not in stature, or in gran- 
deur of person, come near to his father. His face bears a resemblance to 
the portraits of the Emperor Nicholas, but the worshippers of his deceased 
Majesty declare that it is wanting in wonderful power of “yo and dignity 
and intelligence of expression which characterized the father. His Ma- 
jesty is dressed in the uaiform of a general officer, and seems quite sim- 
ply attired, after all the splendour which has gone past. He wears a 
burnished casque with a long plume of white, orange, and dark cock’s 
feathers a close fitting green tunic, with aguillettes and orders, and red 
trousers, and he guides his charger—a perfect model of symmetry— with 
ease and gracefulness. His features are full of emotion as he returas with 
a military salute on all sides the mad congratulations of his people, who 
really act as though the Deity were incarnate before them. It is said that 
several times his eyes ran over with tears. Toall he gives the same ac- 
knowledgment—raising his extended hand to the side of hiscasque, 80 
that the forefinger rises vertically by the rim in front of the ear. The ef- 
fect of his presence is considerably marred by the proxmity of his suite, 
who have gradually and perhaps unwittingly closed up till they are im- 
mediately behind his horse, instead of leaving him isolated, as he was 
when he quitted the palace of Petrovsky. Thus it happens that, betore 
he reaches the spot where the spectator is placed, he is nearly lost amid 
the crowd behind him ; and that the moment be passes bis figure is swal- 
lowed up in the piumed suite who follow at his heels, 


THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE. 


Amid this crowd of great people we all search out the Grand duke Coy- 
STANTINE, whose keen stern eyes are piercing each wiadow as he rides 
along. A countenance with more iron will, resolution, aud energy 
stamped upon it, one rarely sees, and the Russians are not unjustifiably 
proud of the ability and activity he displayed when the allied squadron 
was expected at Cronstadt. His features and form are cast in the Ro- 
manoff mould, which the portraits of ALExaNDER and Niewo.as have 
made pretty well known among uz. 


THE WIDOWED EMPRESS. 


The Empress ALEXANDRA Frxopowna, whose appearance excited the 
liveliest acclamations of the people, pow passed before us, her feeble frame 
sustained by the part she had to play, so that she surprises those who 
know how weak and suffering she is when they see her porte and the 
graceful and animated bearing with which she acknowledges the cheers 
of the multitude. “ Ah!’ say they who think of the old Court, ‘‘ who 
would ever imagine that she, who was as a feather in the air suspended 
by a breath, should live to see thie day, and that he—son Dieu—should 
have died before her!” Her Majesty was right royally and sapeeeny 
attired, but how I cannot say. A cloud of light drapery through whic 
diamonds shone like stars floated around her, and on her head was a tiara 
of brilliants. The carriage in which she sat was a triumph of spleadour— 
all gold and crimson velvet; and on the roof, which was composed of si- 
milar materials, was the likeness of an Imperial crown. The eight horses, 
which were attached to the carriage by trappings and cords of gold, were 
the most beautiful in the Imperial stables, and each was Jed with a gold- 
en bridle by a palefrenier in graad livery. To hide from her the coach- 
man’s back, perforce turned towards Her Hajesty’s face, there was an ar- 
ray of little pages who sat outside the coach on the rail with their backs 
towards the coachman’s and their round visages vis-a-vis that of the 
Empress. 

CONDUCT OF THE POPULACE. 

No accident of a serious character occurred in the streets, nor was there 
the smallest disturbance or violence, although the police, by order of the 
Emperor, were kept out of view, and were not permitted to appear along 
the line of the procession. It is said that upwards of 500,000 persons 
were present at the ceremony, and their behaviour is certainly most ex- 
emplary. _ 

To the above we adda glance at portions of the Russian cavalry, by & 
correspondent of the Daily Vews. 


The moment the public entry and the subsequent banquet at the Krem- 
lin Palace had been disposed of, the Imperial family, fatigued with the 
parade of state, retired to a villa of Count Sheresnatotf (the great Russian 
millionnaire, and owner of 300,000 serfs), situated about 38 versts from 
Moscow, whence his Imperial Majesty comes occasionally to the camp to 
inspect the troops. OnSaturday last he had all the cavalry out ia de- 
tachments of three from each regiment, viz. : an officer, a sergeant, and a 
private, and each trio seriatim went through tbe exercises. fa the case 
of the other European 
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i exceedingly good ; but the wild, irregular Asian squadrons 
enaited | = cohen “4 their peculiar motions and wonderful dexterity. 
mailed Lesghians flung away their battle-axes and picked them up 

ain at fall speed ; the little Cossacks charged with their long lances 
with extraordinary precision, and the Circassians managed their beauti- 
fal horses in a way that would have done honour to Astley’s or Franco- 


ni’e. The appearance of the troops is certainly magnificent, the oes 


icked men, and splendidly mounted. One regiment of the 
Setevel mount all chestnut, another all black, another dapple-gray, and 
with their white uniforms, burnished cuirasses and helmets, they almost 
dazzle on, in the sunshine. The most elaborate care seems to be 
of their toilets. When drawn up in squadron or line, an officer may be 
seen going round, followed by a sergeant, brush in hand, and minutely 


scanning the uniform of each soldier for a crease or a stain. The moment | 
disco emoothing and | and eye, when the curtain drops upon the new version of Timour the 


b| Tartar, and the show iece of Mo i 
’ . scow is played out ! 
The — prance and curvet according to the most improved | P play 


he discovers one be calls the sergeant, who commences 
brushing, and finishes by combing out the horse-bair which adorns eac 
helmet. 
principles of t 
ration, and juveniles scream with delight. I 
to enjoy the sport, and neigh in chorus with a depth of intonation which 


e Haut Ecole, while the ladies clap their hands in admi- 


sober English troopers would in vain attempt to imitate. In short, mili- 


tary pageantry seems to be the great delight of all classesin this country. 





Portucat Movixe To Suppress Tar Stave Trane.—Mr. C. H. S. Fi- 
gaviére, the Portuguese Consul at this port, has, on the representation of 
the United States Minister at Lisbon, been suspended from bis represen- 
tative functions by his government, until an investigation may be bad 
with reference to his complicity in the Slave Trade, carried on by Portu- 
guese residents in New-York, several of whom have been on trial during 
the last two months—JV. Y. Tribune.—The same is said of the Portu- 
guese Consul at Baltimore. 








FINE ARTS. 
Gouri. & CO. have Just Published Two Beautiful Mezzotint 
ENGRAVINGS atter HOLFELD: 
‘*PAMILY PRAYER,’’ 
and 
“MUTUAL INSTRUCTION.”’’ 
Also 


“MY WIFE, MY HORSE, 
Alter DE DREU 





AND MY DOGS.”’ 
Together with a choice variety of LITHOGRAPHS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH ENGRAV- 
INGs, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, &c. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y 


FINE ARTS. 


““THE FARM YARD.’’ 


MOST CHARMING AND BEAUTIFUL PAINTING, BY THE CELEBRATED J. 
F. Hersine Senr., is now on exhibition at the gallery of 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS, & CO. 
853 Broadway. N. Y. 


N BBR’ SD GARI oe oc ccc de ccces coc cscccceciecd soe voces -The Ravels. 











EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stiaet. Tickets 26cente 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors 
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a@ Mr. M. Coxuiys has started from this office on a collecting tour to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Subscribers, out of the usual route in the former 
Province, may address him to the care of W. L. Avery, St. John, and those 
in the latter, care of A. & W. McKinuay, Halifax. Mr. Couns has fall sets 
of the A/bion Engravings with him. 





a@ Persons in Canada and elsewhere who get the Albion from News 
Agents, must look to them for the Engravings, as we cannot undertake to 
supply those whose names are not on our books. The subscription price sent 
by mail in registered letter to our address, will be considered at our risk, and 
the Engraviogs can be furnished by our Agents, or sent by mail. 





nar New subscribers in Galt, Hamilton, and other parts of Western Ca- 
nada, who have ordered Engravings ot Mr. ImLacn, our Canvasser, will re- 
ceive them from Mr. Nimmo, our Collector, who will soon visit that district. 


-Marnrep.—On Wednesday, the 24th of September, at Hill Side, Essex 
County, New Jersey, by the Rey. Thomas H. Taylor, D.D., J. Water Woop, 
a of New York, to Sapna, eldest daughter of William Redmond, Esq., of 

ill Side. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1856. 


Later News from Europe. 

Telegraphically from Halifax, N. S., and through the medium of 
the Canadian papers, the public has been made acquainted with the 
leading events in the European world, that were known at Liverpool a 
fortnight since. Such of them as it is worth while to register will be 
found strung together elsewhere ; but we pray the reader to notice that 
several of them—and those that chiefly fix the attention—come under the 
head of rumoursand reports. Observe for instance what is set down touch- 
ing the relations of France and England, and of Russia and Sweden ; the 
claims of Prussia on Neufchatel ; the expectation that the Paris Confer- 
ence is about to re-assemble ; the exchange of the British island of Mau. 
ritiue—formerly French—for the French settlement on the Coromandel 
coast of the great Indian peninsula, and Chandernagore on the Hooghly. 
Observe all this, we say, and you will probably agree with us that—the 
Neufchatel question alone excepted—there is not much apparent founda- 
tion for the hints and surmises of the press. We shall hold ourselves-in 
readiness to mourn, when the firm alliance between our near allies and 
ourselves isin jeopardy ; nor less to rejoice, when the Swede shall wisely 
mistrust and boldly defy the Muscovite. We shall wonder, as well we 
may, when our government gives up so important a naval station as Port 
Louis, for the sake of trimming a more shapely line on the map of our 
East Indian possessions ; still more, when the whole trade of diplomacy 
is flouted by its employers, which it would be if the solemn machinery of 
the Paris Conference were evoked for the settlement of one knotty point. 
We confees we should have been better satisfied, had we learned the ex- 
act manner of the evacuation of the Isle of Serpents. The London Times 
told the world not long ago that the difficulty was by no means at an 
end. Le ord—the Russian organ at Brussels, whose vagaries whilst 
we were at war with its patrons vibrated ever between the ridiculous and 
the sublime—fanned this idea by a plump announcement that'the Czar 
would not submit to the interpretation of one party to the Treaty of 
Peace. But how are we to reconcile this flurry of Le Vord’s with the fact, 
now reiterated, that H. B. M. steamer Gladiator has brought the busi- 
ness to a close, and that the territory in dispute is duly ceded to the Sal- 
tan? Has Lord Clarendon indeed been go energetic, and Lord Lyons so 
prompt? Of this we wait to be well assured, though on one point we 
need no re-assurance. If the little island with the snaky name has really 
been thus cleared of its invaders, the Captain of H. M. frigate above- 


mentioned could never have apostrophised it in the words of Milton’s 
Eve : 


Serpent, we might bave spared our coming hither ! 


But perhaps it is ungenerous to be thus eternally harping on such 
gloomy or irritating topics, when the great theme of the Moacow corona- 
tion invites every disposable pen—that is to say, of writers who, like Mr. 
Russell the Crimean correspondent of the 7'imes, are specifically employed 
to describe the spectacle, or of those who are wrought into a phrenzy of ad- 
miration by sumptuous displays. Belonging to neither claas—as we have 
said many times before—we must decline all effort to gild the refined gold 
of Mr, Russell, content to point to his admirable paragraphs that are repro- 
duced in another column. He tells there, in language unsurpassed for clear- 
ness and comprehensiveness, and that literally succeeds in unrolling the pro- 
cession before your eye, how ona certain day the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias received the homage of his subjects and adorers, and rode proudly into 


The horses themselves seem | 








the Kremlin with the very flower of his coloseal domains. We give ample 


space to the picturesque grouping and vivid colouring of Mr. Russell, 
| wherever nationality comes Into view; we only cat him short when his duty 


compels him to descend to the mummery of a Lord Mayor’s show, or the 
record of familiar names. The reader, like the spectator of the unique 
scene, will marvel and enjoy for a momext; but who can tell us the 
moral of the tale, or shape a result from all this unexampled pageantry ? 
Herein, what a contrast between Mr. Russell as the historian of a war, 


taken ‘and Mr. Russell as the chronicler of a féte—between the lessons that | 


might be gathered upon every inch of ground in the environs of Sebas- 
topol, and the wearisome sense of barrenness that mast fall apon mind 


In the foreign items alluded-to there ia, we believe, no mention of the 
warlike disposition now evinced by his Majesty of Naples. On the au- 
thority of the local correspondent of the London Times we learn that 
this anathematised ruler is turning bis attention to forts and guouery, 
and that the Neapolitan Todlebens are ordered to rear up Sebastopols in 
sundry places, specially on the island of Capri and along the Straits of 
Messina. Heartily wishing that his own subjects would throw off the 
yoke under which they groan, we can scarcely avoid wishing him ru-- 
cess in guarding his Kingdom from the stranger’s intervention. An at- 
tempt to dictate in such a case between the oppressor and the oppressed 
would be not only a violation of international law; it would farnish 
@ precedent eminently iuvunvenient, that might be thrust inopportanely 
upor ‘he attention of the world. But we do not believe that Lord Cla- 
rendon has any serious idea of interposing. 

The purely British news by these arrivals calls for no comment what- 
ever. The see-saw between “cotton and breadstuffs,” which is watched 
with such intense anxiety by men on ’Change, has no charm for us, un- 
less the fluctuations involve the comfort or the credit of the nation. 
That this is not so just at present, every one knows perfectly well; and 
80 we pass on to other matters, for we trast that the announced fall in 
the Funds will only affect the Stock Exchange. 

We hear not a word more of Mr. Villiers coming hither. If he be a man 
of indolent habit, as some journalists represent him, surely the climate 
and the social atmosphere of Naples would sult him better than those of 
Washington. Affairs may look equally for the moment at the former 
place ; but for indulgence in the do/ce far niente, it scarcely has its equal 
in the universe.—Sir Henry Bulwer would also, we think, be glad to set- 
tle himself down at Naples, when the Danubian Principalities are set in 
order. The alternations between political calm and tempest, that might 
just now be expected there, would exactly suit his temperament, a com- 
pound of langour and excitability. But the Foreign Secretary’s brother, 
if he be wanting a foreign mission, would probably have the first choice. 





An Example that Might be Followed. 

Not at all in the spirit of ‘‘ 1 am holier than thou,’’ but with an earnest 
desire to contribute in the smallest degree towards the mitigation of a se- 
rious evil, we beg to call attention to a circumstance briefily recorded in 
the latest budget of Eoglish tidings. An American ship master has been 
fined two hundred and fifty pounds sterliog, for palming off a fictitious 
crew-list upon the Custom-House authorities of Liverpool. His ship, 
the Isaae Webb, was one of the many fine vessels employed in the con- 
veyauce of emigrants from that port to this—vessels among the best of 
their class that float the seas, and fitted with all the ingenious modern 
contrivances that testify to growing improvement in the science of naviga- 
tion. One drawback however exists, and it is of so serious a nature that 
it countervails in too many fatal instances all the advantages arising 
from the perfection of marine architecture, and all the skill and hardi- 
hood of good seamen. They are notoriously short-handed. From eco- 
nomical motives, and with a strange mixture of calculation and reckless- 
ness which is an ingredient in the American character, the owners feel 
secure under the common risks of an Atlantic voyage, and trust to in- 
creased energy and favouring fortune, for pulling through such dangers 
as must sometimes be encountered. 

But with a humanity that does it credit, the British government has 
established certain stringent laws for the protection of that ignorant and 
helpless race, who make up the great body of steerage passengers conti- 
nuously migrating hither. Witb those laws that regard space and provi- 
sions we have nothing just now todo. We would speak ofthe regulation 
that renders imperative a due proportion between the registered size of the 
ship and the number of the crew who are to navigate her. No clearance 
at the Custom-House without a sight of the ship’s articles, duly signed. 
This might seem to be an impediment in the way of that cruel and short- 
sighted policy, which reduces a ship’s company to the minimum for ordi- 
nary occasions, and to utter helplessness on extraordinary emergencies. 
Yet here a cunning evasion bas been devised and practised—we are glad 
to add—discovered and puniehed. Ful! crews have been found to enter 
their names on the necessary document, a portion of them being forthwith 
discharged, s0 soon as the requisite certificate is obtained. It matters 
not at all, whether these miserable supernumeraries are ’long-shore men 
who make a trade of this sort of fraud, or whether a remission of some 
share of the passage money, or other similar bribe, induce emigrants 
themselves to aidin it. The system undoubtedly prevails ; ships go to 
sea not unfrequently with fewer sailors on board than are needed for 
handling them in long-continued heavy weather, and are much more fre- 
quently lost from that cause than the public generally suspects, We hope 
therefore that this exposure and heavy fine will be a warning to some of 
those who practise such falee and inhnman economy. 

We have not watched the shipping-lists with sufficient closeness to 
know al! the particulars of this case of the Isaac Webb ; we read how- 
ever that she had sailed and been driven ashore on the coast of Wales, 
and that it was after being towed back to port in distress that the eva- 
sion was brought to light. It may be presumed though, that the accident 
was directly traced to the short-bandedness in question, and that the au- 
thorities took this righteous method of vindicating the claims of hu- 
manity. One shudders to think how many cases may and must occur, 
wherein there is no possibility of enquiry or retribution! We commend 
the whole subject to our contemporaries here, and—reiterating the quali- 
fication with which these remark swere commenced—we would again con- 
trast the manner in which derelictions of duty on the part of passenger- 
carriers are visited in Great Britain, with the indifference that attends 
them here. We read from time to time in our home newspapers, of steam- 
boat captains and rail-road conductors being fined or imprisoned for gross 
carelessness or recklessnese. Here we have a terrible outcry, when terrific 
accidents—falsely so called—happen ; can aay one point to prosecution 
ending in conviction, or conviction leading to punishment ? 





The New Botany Bay. 

Act of Parliament compels Britons to consume their own smoke, when 
its free vent would prove a nuisance to their neighbours. Is it not rather 
a reflection on our boasted progress in all kreatness and goodness, that 
we have still to learn how to consume our home-made criminals? Philo- 
sophers, philanthropists, radical reformers, aud Secretaries of State, all 
have been long trying their hands upon prison discipline, dietaries, silent 
systems, and the like ; but it seems that they have met with poor success. 
The exposure that took place, a year or two since, of the atrocities perpe- 
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trated in Birmingham Jail startled our confiding public ; nor will Mr. 
Charles Reade’s matter-of-fact romance, “It is Never Too Late to Mead” 
—which revives all these horrors—tend to make optimists comfortable in 
their shoes. Perhaps Mr. Reade’s book may have had its weight ; at least 
we find evidence that the subject is again pressing upon the authorities, 
and that as usual when a matter is extremely difficult to deal with, the 
shortest mode of getting rid of it obtains favour. 

It seems but the other day that we raised our voice against the conver- 
sion of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, into an imperial convict 


| establishment. Thanks to the resolutely expressed antipathy of the 


Canadians, the scheme was abandoned. The Colonists naturally enou h 
repudiated the notion of a Norfolk Island, with all its terrible associa- 
tions, being plaeed at the very entrance of the broad and beautifal 
highway to their world of freedom and prosperity. The echeme conse- 
quently dropped to the ground ; but it has been picked up again of late, 
and a feeler has appeared in the London Morning Post as to the posal- 
bility of founding somewhere in the Hudson’s Bay Territory the mach- 
coveted penal settlement. The idea of this locality was first suggested 
to the London Morning Chronicle by a Toronto correspondent; the 
Post does but back b'm up, and convey the impression that the plan may 
possibly enjoy official approval. The main argument in its bebalf is 
founded on the productiveness of Siberia, enforced under that fearfal 

system of military surveillance which has made that hapless region a 
by-word. Did we not know by experience that any and every cause 
has its advocates, we should wonder indeed at the boldness of 
the man who would invite British statesmen to imitate this Russian 
example, and to condemn deliberately a fair portion of the British Em- 
pire to be the harbouring ground for the scum of the universe. To trace 

the evils and inconveniences which would result to Canada requires more 
space than we can spare; fortunately also they are so obvious, that a 
vast amount of specious and clever writing, on the other side, must be 
disseminated, before it will be thought necessary to enlarge upon them 

Farthermore, if all other objections were waived, we have yet to learn 
that there exists any parallel between Siberia and Northern Canada, in 
soil and mineral resources. Were the similarity even established, and had 
our neighboors their Ballarat and Bendigo Diggings, we doubt whether 
convict hordes resorting thither would be hailed as acceptable associates. 
In the meantime, we trast that the Colonial press will bestir itself in the 
premises, and protest pretty loudly if it has reason to believe that this 
evil is really impending. 


: * Above All, No Zeal!’ 

These monitory words of the great Talleyrand, addressed to a young 
diplomatist departing on his first foreign mission, need repetition and en. 
forcement in these our days. In the course of some remarks made last 
week on diplomacy in general, we pointed to the inconvenience which is 
sometimes caused by the “ unfledged official, ever seeking occasion for no- 
toriety.” An instance of this has since been brought to light. The U.S. 
government having sent out a Mr. A. B. Corwine, to investigate the cir- 
cumstances under which a grievous massacre of American citizens took 
place at Panama, in April last, that gentleman has made his Report, and 
the extended docum ent has found its way to the public. He charges the 
New Granadian government with aiding and abetting the assault ; re- 
quires apology and atonement ; mulcts them to the tune of a cool half 
million of dollars for damages and compensation ; insists upon their duly 
protecting his countrymen in transit ; and winds up by recommending 
—in the event of all his demands not being promptly satisfied—that the 
United States should take military possession of the Isthmus of Panama 
from ocean to ocean. 








No sooner was this remarkable communication in print, than afew of 
our journalists hereabouts, who thought there was no need to rush into a 
palpable infraction of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty at this particular janc- 
ture, remonstrated with the Administration at Washington. They presumed 
that Mr. Corwine would never have ventured on so bold a suggestion, unless 
prompted thereto by certain members of the American Cabinet. But this 
direct change of collusion brought out the special Commissioner himself, 
who in a note to the Editor of the Dai/y Times exonerates the authorities 
at Washington, and declares that “ alone I did it.” With singular naiveté 
he expressly states that he was only “ required to elicit and report facts 
and circumstances” and that the recommendation was voluntary on his 
part. What a pity that Mr. Marcy, in handing this gentleman his instrac- 
tions, had not profitted by Talleyrand’s example, and whispered discretion 
in his ear. 

What the American Cabinet will do is not yet known. Nor is it easy 
to decide. To demand reparation for the past and secarity for the future 
may be imperative. At the same time it is ungenerous to press heavily 
upon a trumpery little State ; and it would be exceedingly dangerous— 
we speak it plainly—after all the concessions that Great Britain has 
made, to insult her by an open violation of the Treaty in question. We 
cannot credit the ramour that Mr. Corwine is just nominated to the Con- 
sulate at Panama. Why, it would be a thousand times worse than if 
Queen Victoria had sent Sir Hamilton Seymour to represent her at St. 
Petersburg, on the termination of the war with Russia. 





The California Vigilance Committee Indicted in New York. 

The interest generally felt in the doings of the above-named redoubt- 
able body has for the nonce been transferred hither. Mr. Coleman, its 
sometime President, has been arrested on a civil suit, brought against 
bim by Mr. Malony, naval store-keeper at San Francisco, one of the ban- 
ished by the usurping powers. So far as we can make out from the lat- 
ter’s affidavit, he sues the former for pecuniary damages. The bail was 
fixed at fifty thousand dollars. If the case should really go to trial, many 
curious developments must ensue, nor is it likély that this action will be 
a solitary one. 





A Corrector Corrected. 

A neighbour—whom we don’t name, because we hate to appear cap- 
tious—is rather unfortanate in his attempt at setting the Town right. 
He had an amusing article yesterday on the misapplication of titles, 
and made fun of sundry of his unhappy contemporaries who had 
wrongly designated Mr. Lowe. Oar accurate neighbour, after pointing out 
sundry errors committed by those around him, announces ex cathedra 
that the gentleman in question should be addressed as “simply, Hon. 
Robert Lowe, M.P.”—Simply, this is bat one more mistake. Mr. Lowe 
is Right Honorable, by virtue of bis being a member of her Majes 
ty’s Privy Council, just as Mr. Disraeli is The Right Honorable Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. The term Hon., prefixed to a British name, has no offi- 
cial signification whatever, although the etiquette of the House of Com- 
mons requires that Members use it when, within the walls of the House, 
they make allusion to colleagues. For the list of those Members of no- 
ble families to whom courtesy and custom award the term “ Honora- 
ble,” vide the book that is maliciously said to lie upon the shelves of 
every Englishwoman’s boudoir. 


Mr. George Peabody declines to be Lionized. 
This gentleman—for many years the promoter of good-will between 


the land of his birth and the land whereio bis fortune is made aud spent 
—has been invited here and elsewhere, by large numbers of influential 





persons, to become their guest at public banquets in his honour. He has, 
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wisely we think, declined to be thus prominently bronght forward, save | 
as regards bis native town in Maseachusetts. Nevertheless, the wish to’ 
acknowledge publicly Mr. Peabody’s spirited and liberal conduct, as an 

American resident of London, is none the less creditable to those who 

Pave endeavoured to bring about these formal demonstrations. 


A Great Boat-Race: St. John, N. B, Again Beats New York. 

New Brunswick may well be proud of her hardy race of boatmen, for 
they have agaio been winners in a manly trial of strength and skill, and 
most heartily do we congratulate them. The particulars have been so 
widely published, that we shall sam them up very briefly. The match 
was between the St. John Ciub and the New York Club, four-oared boats, 
for a stake of $800 a side. The distance was six miles. It was rowed on 
Charles River, Boston—as a sort of neutral ground, accessible te both par- 
ties—on Saturday last. The contest was a keen one, the interest of it, if not 
the enjoyment, being greatly heightened by a severe squall of wind and 
rain that came on when about the half-distance was accomplished. The 
winners got over their first three miles in 19 minutes, 30 seconds—the 
losers in 20.48 ; the whole in 42.00 and 43.05 respectively. The Colonial boat 
was without a coxswain. She was the “old Veptune,” the winner in the 
first match, weighing we believe about 400 pounds, and measuring about 
38 feet in length. The New York boat, the James Mackay, is said to 
weigh lesst han 150 pounds, to be 42 feet in length, 2 feet 4 inches wide, 
and only 9 inches deep. 


$< 


THE LATEST EUROPEAN NEWS. 


Great Briraty.—The London Post recommends the Hudson by terri- 
tory as a favourable seat for a convict establisbment.—The London 
Times bas a leader on the suspension of the Royal British Bank. It con- 
siders tbat the bank has broken in the most digraceful manuer.—The mas- 
ter of the American emigrant ship Isaac Webb, of New York, which was 
riven ashore io a gale of wind on the Welsh coast, and afterwards towed 
into Liverpool, was fined £250 for having put to sea short handed, and 
succeeded in passing the Custom House authorities by shipping a full 
crew, some of whom were afterwards discharged.—An encounter is re- 
ported in New Zealand between the British troops and the natives. Eigh- 
teen of the latter, is said, were killed. New discoveries of gold and cop- 
per were reported. -_ 

Tue Eastern Questiens.—The Isle of Serpents is evacuated, and the 
Gladiator has left.—The English fleet has retusoed. The Russians are 
fortifying their entrance of the bay, and the banks below Nicolaeff.—Kars 
was formerly restored by the Russians to the Turks on the 6th of Septem- 
ber. _ 

Russia.—The Emperor Alexander was crowned at Moscow on Sunday, 
the 7th inst.—The proceedings had all that august appearance which im- 
mense preparation had designed.—An immense crowd had assembled at 
the Kremlin Palace and in the streets, and very great enthusiasm was 
everywhere manifested. The ringing of belle, the firing of cannon, the 
parade of troops, the ceremonials of the church, the procession to the pal- 
ace, and the decorations of the city rendered the whole affair most inspi- 
riting. Tbe coronation was favoured by beautiful weather. Count Orloff 
was created a Prince, Prince Woronzoff a field Marshal. It is reported 
that the relations between Russia and Sweden are becoming more and 
more unfriendly. _ 

FRANCE, AND OTHER CONTINENTAL Powers.—Rumours are current that 
an exchange of colonies is being negotiated between France and Eogland. 
France to give up her factories on the main land of India, in exchange | 
for the island of Mauritius —lIt is also reported that France wishes to pur- 
chase from Deumark a strip of the coast of Iceland for fishing stations. 

It appears to be the common opinion in Paris that the French and Eog- 





lish Cabinets are at issue on several points, though no one supposes that 
the differences can essentially affect the alliance.—The investment of | 
General O'Donnell with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, and | 
the marked attention paid to Count Moray by the Emperor of Russia, 
are not likely to please the English Government. The English Cabinet | 
takes the same side as Turkey and Austria on the question of uniting the | 
Danubian Principalities. The Freoch government is etill undecided on | 
this point. P : 

Prussia is said to have notified an inclination to give up her claims on 
Nenfchatel in exchange for an indemnity, ot which the European Powers | 
shall fix the amount. France supports these views of Prussia. The State 
Council of Neufchatel reports that canton quiet. A Paris letter, in the | 
Independance, of Brussels, says :—" It is said tbat there is a community 
of views between France and Prussia on the Neafcbatel affair. The lat- | 
ter proposes to abandon any pretensions to the Canton of Neufchatel, in | 
return for an indemnity to be fixed by common accord, under the media- | 
tion of the great Powers of Europe. The Congress of Paris, which is | 
about to re assemble to settle the points left undecided as to the frontiers 
of the Danubian Principalities, will probably terminate the Neufchatel 
affair once for all.’’ 


herson to be Chief Commissioner of Works, and the Hon. R. D. Wilmot and 
Hon. J. Montgomery to be Members of the Board of Works.——The open- 
ing of the Grand Trunk Railroad to Toronto, will probably be effected in 
the month of October, probably in the second week, so that when the na- 
vigation closes (says a Montreal paper) we shall, for the firet time in our 
history have free access to the Western part of the Province.—— 
The arrangements on the part of the British Government for giving 
over the Ordnance Lands to Canada have been completed, we believe, 
and we learn that the transfer is about to be made. The lands, it will be 
remembered, are transferred to us as a sort of trust, on the condition 
that we, (says the Montreal Gazette,) make provision for a Militia force. 
A portion of them may be resumed for military purposes by the Imperial 
Government.——Governor Clark of this State, in accepting the invita- 
tion to the Kingston Exhibition, says: “1 am desirous not only of seeing 
your products and improvements in agriculture, mechanic arts, &c., but 
also, as far as I may, of encouraging and fostering a feeling of comity and 
good neighbourhood on each side of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes.” 





Drama. 


It does not fall to the lot of most men to see a play so thoroughly dull and 
stupid as the ‘“‘ Witch Wife,” preduced at Mr. Burton’s on Thursday night. [ 
presume that Mr. Davenport has purchased the copyright of this precious 
work from the author—Mr. Spicer, and that it has therefore been produced by 
Mr. Burton as an understood part of hisengagement. There is no fault to be 
found with the way Mr. Burton has fulfilled his portion of the contract. The 
play has been put upon the stage in an exceedingly effective manner ;—dulness 
never looked more respectable ; the costumes are neat and appropriate ; and 
the cast—although eked out with two or three indifferent supernumeraries— 
good. But the specific gravity of the dialogue drags it down, down, down. In 
the last act I fancied I discovered a will-o’-the-wisp glimmering of interest, but 
Mr. Rainford who enters the scene trod it out in no time. For produeing a 
strong, heavy, soporific effort, this reliable artist is unequalled. The ease with 
which he can discharge a few tons of leaden elocution is astonishing. There 
never was such a sleepy Hercules. 

The play is founded on a supposititious adventure in the History of Matthew 
Hopkins, the Witch Finder, who about the year 1646, amused himself by huat- 
ing up all the old ladies of his native county, and procuring their execution 
as witches. In one year he hanged sixty. The old, the ignorant, and the in- 
digent—such as could neither plead their own cause, nor hire an advocate— 
were the miserable victims of the wretch’s credulity, spleen, and avarice. 
Those persons whe were accused of diabolical practices were tied neck and 
heels and tossed into apond. If they floated or swam, they were consequently 
guilty, and therefore taken out and burnt. If they were innocent, they were 
only drowned. This experiment of swimming was at length tried upon Hop- 
kins himself in his own way, and he was, upon the event, condemned and ex- 
ecuted as a Wizard. Such is the legend on which the play of the “ Witch 
Wife” is founded. The title, by the way, is taken from a possibility of the 
plot, and not from one of the iucidents as is usually the case. The plot can be 
briefly told. Mutthew Hopkins (Mr. Davenport) arrives in a certain part of 
the country, and his spies immediately commence a hnut for Witches. One 
poor old peasant woman Allison Devize (Mrs. Hughes) is fastened on, and 
dragged before a Justice, but Cecil Howard (Mrs. Davenport) the niece of the 
Justice, recognises an old nurse in the culprit and procures her discharge. 
For performing this charitable act, and for despising his protestations of love, 
Matthew Hopkins determines to be revenged. An opportunity soon occurs. 
Alice—a lively girl, altogether too gicdy for those sombre times—gets up a 
mock Witch entertainment for the purpose of frightening a timid suitor, Mas- 
ter Antony Gabo (Mr. Burton). A number of fantastically dressed girls, with 
A'ice at their head, dance a wild dance, and go*through an incantation 
scene. In the midst of their rollicking Matthew Hopkins and his myrmidons 
rush in, and seize Alice and two or three of her young friends. It suits 
that ruffian’s purpose to look on the masque as a reality, and to follow 
up his capture with all the harsh prosecutions of the law. Alice is 
arraigned before a Court of Justice; Hopkins appears against her as 
the principal witness ; she is convicted of witchcraft ; and the Chief Judge 
prepares to pass sentence of death on the unhappy girl. At this mo 
ment her lover Marchmont Needham (Mr. Fisher) rushes in. He has received 
a Royal Commission as a Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; takes his seat 
on the bench; and instantly reverses the judgment of his confréres. Hopkins, 
defeated, rushes from the Court, uttering threats against Needham, and pro- 
phecying that ere long he wit] have a witch wife to assist him in his decisions. 
He does not escape, however. An angry mob awaits him outside, and he goes 
through the water ordeal, aud terminates his career in accordance with the 
strict letter of the legend. 

There 1s sufficient in this plot to make a good play, had the materials been 


| used with literary ability. But Mr. Spicer has utterly failed. The dialogue is 
_ wretchedly feeble, destitute of ideas, and innocent of brilliancy. It is so som- 


Berlin letters of the 5th inst. say that in the question of the Sound dues, | nolent, that even the actors seemed drowsy. Mr. Burton, who can on most oc- 
France, adbering to the opinion pronounced by England, has pronounced | casions carry a piece through, seemed oppressed with the helplessness of his 


in favour of the priaciple of purchase. 


The above items have been generally current through the press. What | 


follows is culled exclusively from the editorial columns of the N. Y. He- 
rald, and we cite it in proof of the boundless activity and neverfailing 


foreknowledge of that most enterprising of all modern journals. But we | result. If you go to see th 


decline to comment-on the information conveyed. 

At Biarritz, it is said, there has been a political conclave, where the 
subjects discussed have been of more than ordinary interest. The cool- 
ness which was springing up between Eagland and France is reported to 
have entirely given place to a penchant more warm than the first. Two 


| lone situation, and frequently stood listlessly on the stage, without attempting 


to enliven the scene. I am willing to believe that he, and Mr. and Mrs. Daven- 


port did all that was possible for the author. The very Gods fight unvictorious 
against stupidity. 

Mr. Rainford, as I before observed, brought a great deal of native weight 
to bear on a part already heavy; and astounding ponderosity was the 

‘dl piece, (don’t) take a night-cap with you. 

Mr. Burton has made a valuable addition to his company in the person of 
Miss Polly Marshall—a recently arrived English comedienne. This plump 
young lady is an excellent actress, especially in the smart Cockney line of 
business. She pos-esses a large fund of native humour ; enunceates with great 
clearness and force ; dances well y and in short does everything like a tho- 
roughly educated artist. The only objection that I have to her is that she isa 


diplomats fi Lord Palmerston had been closeted for a week with | little broad, but this may result as much from the character of the piece in 
as Bmperor, at the result is that the diesolution of the Cortes by O’Don- | Which she appeared, as trom her performance in it. I hope to express myself 


nell is to be supported, if necessary, by an armed intervention on the part | = 


of France, England non invita. 
wink at English interference in Naples, where she is about to send an 
ambassador, whose mission is to be supported by a powerfal fleet in the 
Bay of Naples. Such were the rumours current at the last dates in poli- 
tical circles in Paris. 


—_ —s--- — 


COLONIAL ITEMS. 


The Hon. Joseph Howe was returned M.P.P. for Windsor, N.S., on the 
9th, without opposition.——The Hamilton Gazette, which for upwards of 
twenty years was tbe sole exponent o! High-Church Toryism in that city, 
has gone the way of unprofitable journaliem.——Tbe Montreal Commer- 
cial Advertiser again advocates the division of Canada into three States, 
to be formed into a Federal Association. This is its mode of quieting 
and balancing the sectional differences, existing between the inbabitants 
of the Upper ané the Lower Provinces ——Notwithstanding many vio- 
lent articles in print, we must still report that the elections tu the Legis- 
lative Council, now close at hand, do not excite +o much interest as might 
have been expected ——The Governor of tbe State of New York is visit- 
ing the Agricultural Exhibition at Kingston, in company with Sir Ed 
mund Ticad.——The Montreal Herald flouriehee, It comes to us in an 
entirely new and brilliant suit of Canadian made type, and gives its 
readers an immense wood-cut view of that city. The steamer dnglo 
Sazon, entered the Mersey very unexpectedly on tbe 9ih, having made 
the run from Quebec in the exceedingly short sp4ce of nine days twenty- 
three bourse. Brilliac: and continued success marks this line. e 

t to find that adeclared annexationist can venture to go to the poll. 
Mr. Dontre has avowed hime lf one. He coatests tbe De Salaberry dis- 
trict.—_—The Khersonese, the first of the St. Jobo, N.F., Halifax, N.S., 
and Portland steum-sbip line ruoning to Liverpool sails to-day on 
her first return voyage. Most deeply do we regret to hear of the 
destruction of the iagara on Lake Michigan, and the consequent 
loss of life. The Collingwood line was in the full tide of success 
The prize of £100 «ffered by the Kingston Committee for the best Essay 
on the Agricuiture, &., of the United Counties of Frontenac, Lennox, 














and Addington, bas been awarded to Charles Cooper, E-q, formerly of | 


Torovto.— At the recent land sale in Port Hope. some lots, a mile from 
the town, evld as bigh as $900 per acre ——The dinuer to Mr. Brown by 
the Freehoiders of the Souih Riding of Simcoe, in honour of the course pur- 
sued by that geu'l-man and his sssociates composing the Opposition in 
Parliament, came off at Bradford on Weduesday week, with great eclat. 
—tThe fortifications at Quebec are being put into complete repair, aud 

reatly streog'bened.——Mr. Manners Sutton, Lt.Governor of New 


runswick, bus appointed, provisionally, Coarles Macpberson, E-q., to be | 
a Member of Her Mojesty’s Executive Council ; also the Hon. C. Mac: | 





ore exactly on some future occasion. ‘ : 
At Wallack’s Theatre several old comedies have been revived with complete 


To balance this, France bas agreed to | success. Mr. Walcot and Mr. Blake have been added to the company during 


the past week, and have of course contributed largely to the completeness of 
the castes. An old comedy is really worth seeing, when played by sucha 
company as that at Mr. Wallack’s ‘Theatre. ; 

In the way of miscellaneous entertainments, | would mention Miss Emma 
Stanley’s “Seven Ages of Woman” as eminently worthy of patronage. She is 
an accomplished lady, and an hour may be passed in her company with ad- 


vantage. ALVA. 
Husic. 


The production of Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile du Nord at the Academy of Music, 
on Wednesday evening, was not only the great event of the week, it was an 
occasion for unwonted anticipatory enthusiasm, and—better still--for promises 
fulfilled. So much the greater is our regret that GAMMA, our regular musical 
critic, has been confined to his house by illness during the past ten days, una- 
ble of course to be present, and unable also to criticise at second-hand. We 
are compelled therefore, for the moment, to borrow from our contemporaries. 
It may be well, at the same time, to remind readers who preserve their files, 
that in the A/bion of March 18, 1854 may be found a long account of the first 
performance of this work, three weeks before, at the Opera Comique of Paris. 
We may add, too, that a portion of it was originally brought out ur.der the 
title of “‘ Vielka, or The Camp of Silesia,” of which Jenny Lind gave us here 
the two choicest bits, a Gipsy Rondo, aud an air for soprano and two flutes. 
—The Tribune of Thursday spoke as follows : 

Music paper is plenty—composers are few. The man who can take the mys- 
tic seven notes, and the mystic thirteen generic chords, and wield them freed 
from words, or allied to words, or both, is a rarity, though musicians abound. 
Of capital dramatic composers Germany now shows publicly, at least, but one ; 
Italy but one, and France hardly oue, for Auber is in the sear and yellow leaf, 
and nobody comes to take his place We speak of Meyerbeer as German, 
though strictly speaking he is @n eclectic. He went to Italy to study melody, 
not having it as a gift out of that delicious sphere, and from France he drew 
his melo-dramatic colouring. His powers of analyis, his thoughtfal care, how- 
ever, are German. From this author we bave a new opera, that is, new to the 
public—it being performed last night at the Academy for the first time in this 
city, and is his latest work. It is ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord’—Italianized, ‘‘ La 
Stella del Nord ;” Englished, ‘“‘ The Star of the North ;” not the same thing 
as the North Star. It is in three acts, the original text in French by Scribe, 
the incomparable operatic word- writer ; the Italian translation—the one used 





| at the Academy here by Manfredo Mazzioni, and the English translation by no- 


| body in particulur. 


It is hardly necessary to say that this werk was first pro- 
duced at Paris, and afterward at Loudon and other European capitals. We 
now get it here much more quickly than we used to have operas after their pri- 
mary presentations abroad. The characters aud the plot are as follows: 





Pietro Mica Lor, afterward the Cear Giorgio Savoronsky CATTERINA b's sister, Pras- 
covi0, his sister. Danitowitz, first a pastry-cook, afterwards a Colonel. GRITZENDO, a Cor 
poral. RAtNo.po, an Innkeeper. Ecuimiona, a Vivandierd, Natauia, @ Vivandierd, Tonxr. 
eEmetierr, «General. YeRrmo.orr, a Colonel. IpMalLorr, a Cossack, U flicial Primo, U ficial 
Secondo, Un Operario. 

A - Wo teen Peasants, Musicians, Soldiers, Vivandier&s Gentlemen and Ladies o 

Soans.— First Act, Finland ; Second, a Russian field ; Third, the Czar’s palace. 

The first act introduces to a village near Wyborg, on the Gulf of Finland, 
Peter (the Great), disguised, and working as a ship carpenter, for the purpose 
of being able to fortify the Russian Navy, is with a company of fellow-workmen 
and their families, reposing after their labours. Danilowitz, with a bucket of 
tarts, enters, and disposes of them to the crowd, who eatand drink. A toast 
is offered to Finland and to Charles XII. as King, which Danilowitz refuses to 
drink, and drinks to Peter the Czar. The chorus roar “ Vendetta!” (revenge) 
for this insolence, while Peter sides with the pastry-cook, and the two give g 
general challenge. Atthe moment of the impending battle-royal a bell callg 
the workmen to the dockyard, while Peter and the pastry-cook remain on the 
scene. Between them a colloquy ensues. In this conversation Danilowitz tells 
Peter (whom he does not know to be the Czar) that he has heard of his (P.’s) 
affection for a certain girl (Catterina) who comes to the dock-yard to sell dant. 
zic ; and that he (D.) will return to Russia to offer his services to Peter, and 
so forth. Peter, considering the pastry cook ambitious, conceives the idea of 
taking him into his service. At that moment they hear a flute, which is that 
of George playing his sister's favourite air. George enters and tells Peter of 
his love for Prascovia, the daughter of an innkeeper ; and to the latter Cat- 
terina has gone to demand the daughter in marriage for the bashfal lover, 
Catterina returns with favourable news for the lover, and then relates to Peter 
a good fortune told her by her mother when dying. Prascovia enters in great 
alarm, saying that the village was invaded by Cossacks ; and the ruffian band 
enters on the stage. At the entry of the Cossacks all have withdrawn but Cat- 
terina, who appeases them, being of their own blood, and they depart. Then 
ensues a dialogue between Catherine and Peter, in which she insists he must 
win a cross of honour to be worthy of her. The marriage ceremony, with 
various Scribish incidentals, then takes place between George and Prescovia. 

Act II. gives us the Russian camp. Catterina appears in the uniform of q 
Russian recruit. The corporal takes her for a brother whom he has known 
when in Wyborg. Catterina appears guarding a tent, wherein are Peter and 
Danilowitz drinking, and talking to pair of Vivanditres. She peeps through 
the side of the tent, and perceiving that Peter is there, and moreover admiring 
a Vivandiére, sinks the soldier in the woman, and being reproved by the corpo- 
ral, slaps his face soundly—a deathly offence. She is not able to make herself 
known to Peter, although she rushes before him, but in vain, said Peter being 
considerably drunk at the time. Condemned to die, she manages to clear her 
guards and get off; and Peter sobered, remembering what had occurred, would 
pardon her, but she cannot be found. An insurrection occurring among the 
poet the Czar makes himself known, and they thereupon treat him right 
royally. 

Act III. shows us Catterina in white muslin, and out of her head. But Pe- 
ter, with sagacity, restores her to reason by placing her in a house which he 
has built in her native place, and she becomes the bride imperial. 

The music of this opera indicates the master hand of Meyerbeer. In popu- 
lar melody it is noi affluent, though there are some charming hits that way: 
Madame La Grange has a beautiful air in the first act, and winds up the third 
with any amount of florescence, with two flutes, the latter behind the scenes, 
and prodigous applause before. George (Brignoli) has a romance exquisitely 
set off in the orchestra with harp, flutes, &c. Peter (Amodio) has no solo of 
note, and the part is too bass for effect with a baritone. Prascovia (Madame 
Maretzek) shines in a duet, and never appeared or did so well. Signor Quinto 
was commendably vivacious as the bashful lover. The chorusses and their cos- 
tumes were excellent ; and the scenery good, though not particularly new. 
The music is very fluent, carefully elaborated, and will be liked the more it is 
heard. Itis the work of a great hand. 

It is so rarely that we have a new opera here of this stamp, that we cull 
some portions of the Daily Times’ notice, 

The music of the first act is delicious ; strikingly original, thoroughly 
learned and completely enjoyable. It is remarkable throughout for depth of 
colouring, and exact dramatic truthfulness. Only in one instance does Meyer- 
beer appear to have strained himself, and this is in the opening air of Dani- 
lowitz, the gayety of which iselephantine. From the drinking chorus to the 
end of the act the music in other respects seems to us to be absolutely fault- 
les, * * © The music of the second act, being almost exclusively of a 
military character, is composed chiefly of morceaux d ensemble, appealing to a 
very large appetite, in a very large way. It is excellent of its kind, but its 
kind is necessarily common-place. There are plenty of pieces that will be po- 
pular. * * * The music of the third act partakes more largely of an 
Italian character than any other section of the opera. All composers are com- 
ve to be conventional, more or less, in their lyric portrayal of madness. 

here must be the suggestive influence of the old tunes-heard in the time of 
sanity, and all the other methodical retrospection which are supposed to trans- 
port the sufferer to happier times. In addition to these, Mayerbeer has added 
a comparatively new and remarkably effective agent. We refer to the use of 
spoken language, accompanied with a single weird sound. The effect is start- 
ling, and comes like the loud whisperings which one hears when returning to 
consciousness from a swoon. The treatment of the orchestra in this act is 
superb, as it is indeed throughout the whole opera. But the music does not, 
in our opinion, rank with the excellence of the first act, which we look upon 
as the chef d'a@uvre of the composer, and superior to anything on the lyric 
stage. . 

The commendations bestowed upon Madame La Grange, Madame Maretzek, 
Amodio, Brignoli, and the other artists—not forgetting the chorus and orches- 
tra and scene-painters—are warm and general on the part of the press. Bat 
we must leave minute criticism to its legitimate professor, and only congrata- 
late Mr. Maretzek, as we do heartily, on his brilliant success. We are delighted 
to learn that he has leased the Academy for a year. 


_— To 


Obituary. 


Mr. George Steers, THE Suip BuiLper.—We notice with sincere re- 
gret the sudden death of Mr. Steers. On Thursday, on Long Island, in 
jumping from a waggon, bis horses being unmanageable, he was knocked 
down, seriou-ly injured in the head, and died the same evening. Cut off 
thus in the flower of his age, and with a promising sphere of profit and 
usefulness before him, this stroke of Fate has elicited the expression of 
general sorrow. Mr. Steers,as a marine architect, was undoubtedly a 
man of genius. He built—we need scarcely add—the famous yacht 
America, also the yachts Julia and Haze. Ona larger scale, his ener- 
gies and abilities had latterly been devoted to those splendid ships—com- 
plete from his hands, but untried—the Collins steamers 4driatic, and the 
U.S. steam-frigate Viagara. If they realise well founded expectations, 
there will be many an exclamation of “ Poor Steers !”’ 





W. H. Pepys, Esq, F.R.S.-—The death of this Nestor of Science took 
place on the 17th uitimo, at his house at Earl’s-terrace, Kensiogton. Wil- 
liam Hasledine Pepys was born in the city of Loudon, on the 23rd of 
March, 1775. At an early age he commenced his researches in chemistry, 
his aim at that period being to render the apparatus of the laboratory 
more complete and better able to aid and help the student in philosophy. 
This he did by his gasholder, his galvanic apparatus, his apparatus for 
respiration, his mercurial gasometer, his apparatus for the combustion of 
the diamond, and his eudiometer. In 1807 he was elected Fellow of the 
Royal Sooiety. Nine of his papers appeared in their Transactions, and 
he sat several timeson their councils. He was the friend of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and co-eperated with him io establishing the Atbeaeum Club. 
When Davy first protected copper of ships by iron plates, Pepys did the 
same for steel, using zinc for preventing rust. When Davy sent up his 
card to Sir Walter Scott’s invitation to dinner at Abbotsford, with the 
message, “ We are so busy with the salmon here that we beg to be ex- 
cused, Pepys’ card was its partner. He was the proposer and founder of 
several philosophical societies and institutions—more particularly the 
London Institution ; for which, by his own exertion alone, he succeeded in 
raising in the sbort space of three hours, asubscription of £80,000. Although 
a strenuous opponent to the election of bis late Royal Higbuess the Duke of 
Sussex as President of the Royal Society, he was chosen by bim as a 
member of his council, afterwards became his honoured guest, and during 
bis Presidency gave him his warmest assistance. A citizen, beloved by 
all who kuew bim; a man of science, ever studying to improve the arta 
and manufactures of his country ; alover of the angle, and as full of anec- 
dote as years, we shall long look back with pleasure to the many remini- 
scences thats are coupled with the name of William Haslediue Pepys.— 
London News. —_ 

At his residence, the Upper Foundation, Windsor Castle, Lieutenant Hugh 
Fleming, Military Knight of Windsor. Lieut. Fleming had seen much service 


‘in the campaigns of Flanders, Holland, Germany, Copenhag-n, and in the 


Peninsula during the French war. He was present at most of the battles and 
sieges from 1793 to 1814. He was thrice wounded. He was taken prisoner at 
Placentia, on the 2nd of August, 1809, but escaped ten days afterwards, and 
rejoined the army.—Suddenly, at his residence in this city, Lorenzo B. She- 
pard, Counsel tor the Corporation. 


AvUIDY. 

A circular from the Horse Guards has been iseued to the infantry regi- 
ments at home and abroad, except India. The Guards are to consist of 
10 companies of 800 each. Eighty-two regiments of the line are to-be re- 
duced to 12 companies, and the strength of each regiment is to be 1,000 
rank and file. The 12th Regiment is to remain at 1,200 rank and file. 
No change in regiments io India. , ; ; 

The Daily Times remarks tbat, within the six months of the — 
of the treaty ef peace, the fiaances of the country will have been relieve 





of the pecuniary weight of more than 120,000 men. 
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New Dooks. 


As there is nothing on our table inviting immediate criticism, a little 
space may perhaps be well devoted to a glance at literary intelligence 
from the other side of the water. 

As usual, the English papers are crammed with publishers’ advertise- 
ments—‘ Books of the Season.” With the exception of Mr. Reade’s “ It 
is Never too late to Mend,’’ noticed by us last week, no novel of any note 
has been issued for some monthe. But you must not infer from this that 
the novelists of England are idle. On the contrary, they seem to have 
been hard at work for many a long year. We shall be ungallant enough 
to begin with the eldest on the list—Mrs. Trollope. Her novel of the 
season is entitled Fashionable Life ; or Paris and London, The name 
is rather musty; and although the Examiner pronounces the book 
“readable,” we are not inclined to venture on the experiment of trying 
it.—From Talbot Gwynne, the author of “ The School for Fathers” and 
“ Nannette,” we have Young Singleton, a two-volume affair. It will 
probably be reprinted ; at any rate we hope so, if it be as good as “ Nan- 
nette.” Talbot Gwynne is understood to be the nom de plume of an 
English lady of rank.—The Hon. Mrs. Maberly gives us Leonora ; Miss 
Jewsbury The Sorrows of Gentility ; and Wilkie Collins, whose “ Basil” 
and “ Antonina” are fresh in the memory of novel-readers, a collection 
of stories which he quaintly names 4fter Dark. 

M. Edmund About, the author of that clever book “ Tolla,’’ (lately re- 
printed by some Boston house) collects from the Moniteur Universel a 
number of his love-stories, and cbristens them The Marriages of Paris. 
The Atheneum has a sprightly notice of the book, from which we clip a 
paragraph. 

‘“ All that we English bave seen, and all that we have read in French 
books treating of society concerning the manner in which marriages are 
contracted across the Channel, indicate how deep is the channel that 
eweeps betwixt Dover Cliff and Fort Rouge, Calais. Not only does the 
young British lady, on her preferment, wildly differ in position and pri- 
vilege from “ Ja demoiselle & marier,” but the manner in which Miss 

Bull’s heart, or her hand at least, is given away bears little generic re- 
semblance to the procedure used in that interesting transaction by our 
Allies.—‘‘ Cedar parlour’’ conferences, doubtless, there are etill in Eng- 
land, as there were in the days when Grandmamma Shirley, Uncle 
Selby, Lucy, Nancy, Kitty, Lady G——, and others, sat in conclave to 
decide on the limits within which Harriet Byron should bind or loose 
her “ punctilio”’ when she was at last courted by Sir Charles Grandi- 


son. We know of ill-aseured bachelors—blushing beneath the snow of 


prey haire, and made sensitive by the loss of figure attendant on a pro- 
onged course of bachelor conviviality—who bave been too timid to go a- 
woing without a fluent cousin or solid uncle in hand to speak for them, 
and to certify to the figures of their rent-rolle, by way of enticing and re- 
assuring the discreet fair ones solicited. These, however, are curiosities : 
whereas, in France, so far as we have been able to gather, the Go-between 
is the rule of the Ring, not the exception. There, a bearded man, six 
feet high and four round, will own, as a matter of course, to have been 
trafficked for by “‘ maman,’’—though that lady (as happened in the well- 
known case of the ever-green French actress) is—because she chooses to 
look—twenty years younger than ber son! Our readers will not have 
forgotten Madame Dudevant’s revelations of the manner in which, though 


| observations, subtle remark, and novel facts,; a book written with en- 


| thusiasm, and not to be read without enthusiasm. It touches on all the 
| questions a naturalist would raise ; and if the style is often such as 
| would make graver naturalists shake their respectable heads, en revanche 
it is constantly each as only a splendid talent could have produced. 
It commences with a long and somewhat tedious chapter narrating in an 
extremely obscure aud extravagant manner “ Comment !’auteur fut con- 
duit a Vétude dela nature.’ The happy husband forgets that we, the 
public, are not generally interested in the history of his wife and her fa- 
ther, nor in her literature; and this introduction is mainly occupied 
witb her and by her. The book then begins, and seriatim, touches on the 
egg, the wing, the decadence of some races, the tropics, the scavengers, 
the rapacious birds, migrations, the bird as a workman, a8 an architect, 
as @ republican, and as an artist. ae 
The reader has only to reflect for a moment on the exquisite grace of 
birds, their marvellous eagacity and tenderness, and the interest of the 
questions Michelet bas selected, to discern the kind of charm this book 
is likely to have. Among books of natural bistory, though none aredall, 
this will surely long hold a first rank in point of charm; and we beg our 
readers not to be deterred by any preconception, either relating to Mi- 
chelet as an historian, or to Michelet as a thinker and writer, from pos- 


questionable taste ; he will have occasionally to remember that the au- 
thor is given to what modern Frenchmen call “ du lyrieme,”’ and what in 
England is called “ fine writing,” (sometimes rhodomontade), but he will 
read with interest and emotion, and will learn to look on birds with fresh 
interest. 

How eloquently he defends the vultures, whom we thoughtless mortals 
think so odious because we will not consider their real character, as bene- 
ficent scavengers, living alembics of flame, in which nature casts the ma- 
terial which would otberwise corrupt the higher organisms. Solitary by 
pature, grave and silent even at their food, they sit down on the corpse 
of a whale or hippopotamus, and it disappears. They do not quarrel 
over their food. They pay no attention to the passer-by. With imper- 
turbable gravity and insatiable appetite they fulfil their office. Nothing 
satisfies their craving. So long as flesh remains on the skeleton, they re- 
main ; fire on them, they return with intrepidity. Oa the body of a hip- 
popotamus, Levaillant mortally wounded a vulture, which even in the 
death throes tore pieces of flesh from bis prey. Was this hunger? No; 
for in his stomach were found six pounds of meat. ‘“ Gloutonnerie auto- 
matique,” says Michelet, * plus que de férocité.” And he styles them the 
ministers of death ; “ Devant eux, vous vous sentez en prézencedes minis- 
tres de la mort, mais de la mort pacifique, naturelle, et non du meurtre. 
Ils sont, comme leg éléments, eérieux, graves, inaccusables, au fond, inno- 


the morning their wings are so heavy, they feelj eo “ relaxed,”’ that the 


have little hesitation in assigning the higher rank to the smaller bird. 
** La téte des premiers n’est qu’un bec ; celles des petits a un visage.” 


Jardin des Plantes, namely, the ascendancy which mind exerts over mat- 


Wharncliffe offers four pictares by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one considered 
extremely valuable, being a fall ag portrait of the Earl of Bate, 
Prime Minister to George [II.; and others, smaller, are portraits of the 
same nobleman and of Lord Mount-stuart, his son and the Earl of Liver- 
pool. His Lordship mentions family portraits by Sir Peter Lely and Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, but is not aware whether on of these would be deemed 
wortby of a place in the exhibition. The varied nature of these offers of 
works of art ( especially of two or three pictures only) may serve to en- 
courage others who, because they have not large collections, may hitherto 
have been unwilling tocome forward with an offer of one or two paintings, 
however rare or valuable.— Manchester Guardian. 


Binmincuam Music Haui.—Inavevration Festrval.—The festival in- 
tended to inaugurate the new Music Hall, recently erected in this town 
commenced to-day under circumstances which must have been high mo 
tifying to the gentlemen with whom the design originated. The building, 
although unassuming in its exterior appearance, is sitaated upon a most 
eligible site, convenient to the centre of the town, and will, no doubt, be 
largely porous 3F the public. Its interior is strikingly handsome, 
having been decorated in the highest style of art, and in all respects ren- 
dered as attractive as possible. In addition to the spacious floor, two 


sessing so delightful a book. He will bave to overlook some passages of | leries extend nearly round the building,’from which an uninterrupted view 


may be obtained of the orchestra, and the hall is capable of seating nearly 
two thousand persons. The front of the organ is from elaborate designs, 
richly gilt and coloured, and presants a very beautiful appearance, quite 
in character with the decoration of the building. Asa music hall, it may 
be said to be one of the finest in the kingdom, adapted in every way for 
the purpose for which it has been erected, and will, no doubt, obtain a 
wide celebrity. The committee of management, with a view to the com- 
plete success of the inauguration festival, spared no expense in the neces- 
sary preparations. and secured the principal artists, and a large body of 
performers, with whose name the public are already familiar. The band 
consisted of nearly sixty musicians, inclading the members of the Orches- 
tral Union, under the able direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, who is an estab- 
lished favourite with the musical public of Birmingham. With such a 
gentleman as conductor, assisted by Mr. Sims Reeves, it may well be ima- 
gined the performance of the band was perfect, and realised to the fullest 
extent the anticipation of those who, from the high euloziums of the me- 
tropolitan press, had been attracted to the present inauguration festival. 
The chorus was also complete, and numbered more than one hundred 
voices, inclading the members of the Birmingham and other societies. The 
attendance this morning was large and highly respectable, including the 
leading gentry of the town and neighbourhood, ard several families of 
distinction from adistance. The performances opened with the National 


PS ; , F Miss Novello, Miss Dolby, and Mr. 
cente, plutot méritants.”” Curiously enough, these birds so powerful are | Anthem (Mr. Costa’s arrangement), ) ’ 
more than any otber subject to piepsepheria influences : in the bumid air of | Sims Reeves rendering the solos with admirable perfection, and eliciting 


evident expressions of approbation. The “ Messiah” followed, and through- 


teeblest prey passes unhurt before them. If Michelet @efends the much | out, under the direction of Mr. Sie, was as nearly faultless as possible. 
abused vulture, he has little to say in favour of the much praised eagle, | —Birmingham Letter, September 3. , , 

with its small brain and ferocious instincts. And certainly if we com- We condense a description of the new building—which was erected by 
pare the flat, stupid skull of the eagle, which is the degrading mark of | Mr. Briggs, after desigas by Mr. Cranston, and stands ia Broad-street, 
this bandit of the air, with the compact little skull of the robin, we shall | in a somewhat remote part of the town—from the Midland Counties 


Herald :— 
“ The style is 14th-century Gothic ; the exterior presents the appear- 


Michelet gives an amusing account of what he frequently saw in the | ance of a plain oblong, without any attempt at oraament. The material 


is brick, with stone dressings. The hall is entered from Broad-street by 


ter, intelligence over mere strength. A crow is there caged with a vul- | two corridors 46 feet in length by 10 in width, The entrances are con- 
ture-eagle ; and in his black costume, which gives him the air of a peda- | structed of Bath stone, aud the columns on either side the archways of 
gogue, he seems trying to educate and civilize his brutal companion. It | green Forest of Dean stone. Iu connexion with each corridor is a ticket- 
is absurd to witness how he teaches the giaat to play, how he humanizes | office ; beyond is the entrance to the floor of the hall and to the galleries 
him ; and this appears to be only done in presence of several spectators ; | by three stone staircases. The hall is 111 feet 6 inches in length by 76 


: i i hibit his skill, Ex- | in width ; ide are refreshment-rooms. There are two tiers of 
& bold, original, and unworldly girl, such as she describes herself, she was before a single person Mattre Corbeau disdains to exhibit his ski x- | in width ; on either side ar 


yet disposed of, for better, for worse, by a host and hostess who bad in- 


vited her into the country with the express purpose of settling her in 
life. Were we to continue our citations from national novels,—whether 


the author of them be Charles Bernard, or M. Dumas fi/s, or M. Paul de 
Kock, or Madame de Girardin,—we should not soon have done with the 


quisitely ludicrous it must be to see him force his big friend to hold a | galleries surrounding three sides of the building, with an orchestra at the 
stick by one end while he tugs at the other. This appearance of a strug: | east end, which leaves the space on the floor 76 feet by 50. The arrange- 
gle between strength and weakness, this simulation of equality is capable | ments afford sitting accommodation for 1,830 persons—720 on the floor, 420 
of softening the savage, who cares little about it, but who yields to the | in the lower gallery, 580 in the upper gallery, and 120 in private stalls on 
insistence of his small and intelligent friend, and ends by joining in the | either side of the orchestra. The lower galleries are over the saloons, 


: i : t with a sort of rade bonhomie. Maitre Corbeau is not in the least | and project into the hall 4 feet on either side, with arched brackets under 
list of magic transformations from Rake into Pater familias effected by ps we ; ; : a that beak inspire him jecti ts of the joists aud in the saloons. The upper gallery 
interfering Wisdom, Virtue, and Foresight. Something of the kind, though afraid of his terrible companion. Thove talons and that beak inspir the projecting parts of the j 


“with a difference,” was felicitously shown us the other day by De 


with no more respect than suffices to keep him out of their reach. He | is supported by iron columns, running up to the principals of the roof, 


ides i idi iant. i tch i idth of the building. The ceiling, iu its highest part 70 
Florac, in Mr. Thackeray’s last novel. With all the cyniciem of their confides in the slowness and stupidity of the giant. He will even snatch | which spans the width o g g 


Paper ion, who is furious, “‘ mais tro 
Manners and morals, there is mixed up in the character of the French a Ene foe Soden Whe very Dame of Sep eveenirey, Soe = aes vrillinert 
dash of trusting childishness, which neither time nor circumstance seems 


able to wear out of it.’’ 


Mr. Alfred Elwes translates from Madame de Girardin “ Stories of an | autre.” . : ion teatiihia’ 
Old Maid,” related to her Nieces and Nephews. Mad i i Charming are the pages devoted to the swallow, which he, who love Pass I , 
(neé Sophy Gay) is well aie sprainiaiar aanane ieee ae ’| most birds, seems to love with peculiar fervour, perhaps because it is the | banded to the arched parts of the principals with wrought iron ties, filled 

’ 


she is the author of several brilliant novels, and one or two plays, among 
others “ Lady Tartuffe,” a suggestion trom Moliere. We gave some ac- | feet worthy of the name ; if it rests on anything more substantial than 


count of her after her decease, about a year ago. 


the swallow with reference to a purely aerial existence ; it has no legs, n 





feet from the floor, presents the appearance of an open timbered 14th cen- 


tard ; son précepteur, plus agile, de son ceil noir, métallique et brilliant | tary roof, of yellow pine, stained and varnished. In the roof are 11 pairs 
comme l’acier,a vu le mouvement d’avance, il sautille ; au besoin, il| of principals, arched and braced longitudinally aud transversely, each 
moate plus haut d’une branche ou deux, il gronde 4 son tour, admoneste | ornamented with geometrical tracery of more than 50 different designs, 


Projecting from the sides of each principal of the roof are traceried 
® | brackets to support 20 polished brass corona lights; the brackets are 


most ess2ntially bird—it is all wing. Nature seems to have constructed | in with brass illuminated foliated work. Tne decorator has been guided 


© | by the works of Owen Jones in reproducing 14th century ornamentation. 
The leading priaciple consists of red, blue, and gold as a basis; the com- 


air, it supports itself on its breast. It does not need repose ; movement | partments of the ceiling are painted ultramarine blue—a light pattern 


reg! p a 8 lan? i i . The timbers are re- 
Among the many recent books of travel we may mention Tracings of is its rest. It is forced to build its nest on high, because to rise it must | on a dark ground, with red flowers interspersed 


Iceland and the Faroe Islands, by Robert Chambers, a member of the 


first descend, ic must drop iuto the air, its trae element, and then it is | lieved in colour with diapery patterns on the lower side ; the octangular 
at ease, then it can rise and whirl whither the caprice of the moment | jron columns have their capitals picked out io blue, red, and gold, with 


well known Edinburgh firm; The Oronian in Norway, by the Rev-| leads it. And where does it build? Uader the eaves of our houses ; | the shafts diapered in two browns, lined with gold lives. The gallery 


Frederick Metcalfe ; Sights and Scenes in the East, by James Bruce, 


the author of “ Historic Portraits ;” Lake Ngami,; or Explorations 


and Discoveries During Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 


Captain) Burton’s First Footstepe in East-Africa. Capt. Burton we be- 


and where the mother has her nest, there will the daughter build, there | fronts are composed of iron-work, and finished in a sober colour, with 
the grand-daughter, and so on from generation to generation with 
more certain regularity than that of the family inhabiting the house. | parts of the hall are ornamented with a foliated decoration in various 
The family is dispersed, disappears, the house passes into the hands of | colours.” a 

South-Western Africa, by Charles James Andersson ; and Lieut. (now | Strangers, but the swallow returns. The swallow Michelet calls * \’oi- 
seau du retour,” not only because of its annual visite, but because of 


leaves and bands in gold. The wall spaces bebind the stails and other 


Tue Doncaster Cur.—The piece of plate, valued at 300 guineas, which 
is the priucipal prize at Doncaster Races, consists of a statuette eques- 


lieve is the first European who ever succeeded in obtaining admission to its flight, which is a perpetual circle. Varied as the flight is with in- trian figure of the Emperor Louis Napoleon, manufactured in silver by 


the Holy of Holies at Mecca. His “ Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca” | to the same spot. 


made a great noise in the reviews at the time It was published. It will 
be reprinted by Putnam, or rather an abridgment of it will be, with an oe Meal of the werner. Wile poweetel logs, armen Wie tong Bucs 


finite curves, the bird always hovers over the same area, and returns 


Excellent also the chapter on the woodpecker, who is here celebrated 


Mr. Hancock, of Braton-street, after a model executed by Mr. M’Carthy 
and M. Freret—the horse by the first-named artist, and the Emperor by 
the last. This group was suggested by the authorities of the racecourse 
aa a compliment to His Imperial Majesty. On one side of the pedestal 


talons, sustain bi ll day lon the branch in an attitude which : j ; i 
introduction by Mr. Bayard Taylor. Capt. Burton, it is said, is getting > peony tenet linrn Megs Bn -wecdyew Fog on which the statuettes stand is a bas relief representing the meeting of 


up a new expedition ; the East India Company having granted him two 
years’ leave with full pay, and our Government having allowed £1,000 
towards the expenses.— Voluminous Bayle St. John, the Oriental travel- 
ler, has in press a new volume, Legends of the Christian East. 
Amedeé Thierry (uot the historian) bas just published a “ History of 
Attila and his Successors,” which is well spoken of. He adds little or no- 
thing, however, to what Gibbon has told us concerning this celebrated 
“ Scourge of God.” —Guizot, who is still pursuing his studies in English 
history, has recently added to his previous works on the same subject, a 
History of Richard Cromwell, and the Restoration of Charles I1.—Mi- 
chelet, the historian, comes before the world in a new form, namely as a 
naturalist. We give below a pleasant notice of his last book, L’ Oiseau. 
Alfred Meisner’s Recollections of Heinrich Heine have been published at 
Hamburg. Apropos of Heine, Mr. Leland’s translation of ** The Reise- 
bilder” has been reprinted, and is attracting attention in England. It 
is a capital book, as we took occasion to gay on its first appearance. The 
best sketch that we have yet seen of Heine appeared in a late number of 
Putnam’s Magazine. It was from the peo of Mr. H. W. Hurlbut, the 
author of “ Gan Eden, or Pictures of Cuba,” a brilliant record of travel 
in that much coveted island of “ manifest destiny.” 
Mr. James Hannay, an English novelist of some note, and a great ad- 
mirer of the late Edgar A. Poe, has in press a new edition of the latter’s 
poems, with notes. Mr. Hannay, we understand, differs from Dr. Gris- 
wold in bis opinion of Poe, believing the poet to have been a better man 
than the Doctor makes him out to have been. The subject is not without 
interest even at this late day. 


MICHELET AS A NATURALIST. 


Unwilling as the public alwaysis to listen toa man who speaks to them on 
subjects not lying witbin his professional circle, it makes an exception iu 
favour of Natural History, probably because it supposes Natural History 
Not to be ascience. Although, therefore, many will learn with surprise that 
Michelet, the eloquent historian, bas written an eloquent book about 
birds—or rather “the Book of the Bird,” to designate it more accurately 
—they will not allow their surprise to subside into scepticism. Why 
should he uot, in hours of relaxation, bave turned from ancient archives, 
the very tombs of the past, to contemplate his companions, the birds, so 
brilliant with life? And amassing thus slowly aud Certainly a store ot 
Observaticns, which reading fructified, getting more and more familiar 
With these birds, and their history, why should he not communicate these 
Tesults to the world ? 


® L’Ouseau is av original book ; fantastic, or it would not be signed 


to us seems very unpleasant, rapping with his huge beak from below 
Except in the morning, when he shakes his limbs, like the 
courageous workman preparing for uninterrupted work by a few moments 
of stretching, he continues till night, picking away with untiring energy. 
His constitution speaks of this persistent energy. 
on the sire r, render his flesh hard avd leathery. The biliary vesicle, eo 
large in vi, seems toimply a“ disposition, bilieuse, acharnée, violente Plays have their fashion, like coats and bonnets. Years ago, not to 
As to the question whe- | have been familiar with Sheridan’s version of Kptzebue’s “ § in 


His muscles, always 


au travati, du reste aucunement colérique.” 
ther the woodpecker is gay or sad, Michelet says: He is happy, yet nei- 
ther gay nor sad. ‘‘ Le travail passionné qui nous rend si sérieux, en re- | matie inexperience. Urchins who were now ard then taken to the play 
The woodpecker has long exercised the art | for a treat knew, as a matter of course, that Pizarro was a demon of un- 
of auscultation, which bas been only introduced in our own daye as a guide | mitigated wickedness, and Rolla an incarnation of virtue, and many 
He taps, and listens; if a hollow reverberation is | were the cheap engravings that recorded bow the latter was barbarously 
heard, he knows the tree is sick, and its sickness is what he desires, | shot in saving a child from the clutches of the former. In fact, a huge 
for in its crevices the insects will have assembled. Those fated insects! | Rolla, holding a very minate infant almost within the palm of his hand, 
“Tl voit a travers l’écorce et le bois; il assiste aux terreurs et aux con- | was one of those figures familiar in the portfolio and on the chimney- 
seils du peuple ennemi.” This grave, earnest worker, this solitary la- piece, that ultimately included in their ranks “ Don Giovanni,” “Tom 
bourer, twice in the year quits his austere demeanour and becomes ridicu- | and Jerry,” ‘‘ Paul Pry,” and the “ Figlia del Reggimento.” 
lous: he falls in love, and unhappily he is ludicrous when he is in love.| But with things that lead the fashion it is a common fate to go out of 
He has spent bis days in hard labour, he has lived a solitary life in the | fashion altogether. Pizarro is not an intimate acquaintance of any one 
forest, and what wonder if he has remained a@ stranger to all the graces 
and elegance manifested by Birds “ of the World?’ He has seen little of | read Mr. Prescott’s history of the conquest of Peru; and as for Roll 
“society.” But ludicrous as his manifestations of passion may be in our | that bright specimen of native American chivalry, who bas no histor 
eyes, in the eyes of his belle they are worth ail the graces and coquetries | basis to stand upon, we fear that to young persons be is scarcely 80 much 
of other birds. It she is proud of him and happy in him, what have we to|as a name. Hence the revival of Pizarro, with which Mr. Kean ag 
criticize? Like Touchstone of Audrey, she may say: “An ill-favoured | nalized his re-opening of the Princess’s Theatre last night, bad about it 
thing, sir, but mine own : a poor humour of mine, sir, to take that that no | some of that solemn importance which attends the disentombment of an 


vanche bannit les tristesses.”’ 


to the pbysician. 





Pine Arts. 


The Manouester ARt-TREasoREs Exuisition.—The Earl of Ellesmere, | new vestments, we may reasonably doubt whetber the admiration of the 
whilst out yachting, wrote to the chairman, evumerating from recollection | spectators would bave been proportionate to the increase of their know- 
the following pictures, which his loraship places at the disposal of the | ledge. Reverence is not a characteristic of this age, and possibly not a 
committee. 1. ‘The Assumption.” Guido; 2. “ Village School,” Jan ' few light-minded individuals might be found who would rather smile 
Steen; 3. “Cavalry Charge,” Wourvermans; 4. ‘‘ Three Saints,” Andrea than gasp at the high-eounding repartees of Orozembo, who would sneer 
di Salerno ; 5, * Parental Advice,” Terburg ; 6. “ Girl Sewing,” Mass ; | at the pretty conjugal dialogue between Alonzo and Cora, who would 

8 Mozzolini di Ferrara; 9. A portrait, | obstioately refuse to drop a tear over the sorrows of the nameless Spanish 
’ Guercino ; 11. “ Assemblage of Saints,” | sentinel, with a wife and four children across the Atlautic, and who would 
Guercino ; 12. Smali landscape, Ruysdael. All these, we need scarcely | even remain unterrified by that perfection of dramatic “ bogies,” Pi- 
say, are good pictures, and most of them of the first class in their respect- | zarro himself. 
ive schools. The Duke of Manchester expresses himself anxious to assist| But, thanks to the patronage of Mr. Charles Kean, it is not as a 
in the object as far as possible, and invites a selection trom his pictures | mere unadorned carcase that Pizarro comes once more before the pub- 
at Kimbolton castle, Huntingdonshire. Among those who have sent si- f 
milar answers are Sir Philip Malpas de Grey Eyerton, M.P., of Oulton- | does the old tale of Spanish cruelty and Peruvian patriotism get up a 
park, Chesbire ; Mr. William Tite, M.P.; Me. George Corowall Legh, great deal better than it went down. The melodrama—for such it really 
M.P. (North Cheshire) ; the Earl of Ciarendoa, the Bishop of Ripon, Mr. : 
William Ewart, M.P., Mr. W. Talbot Rothwell, of Foxholes, near Lancas- | tion in which Mr. Kean so mach excels ; and just as in furmer seasons 
ter; and Mr. Keith Barnes, of Portlaud-place, Loudon. Mr. George Henry | he has taken us back to the baronial ages, the Tudor times, the Assyrian 


7. A small portrait, Hogarth 
Van Dyck ; 10. * Dead Corist, 





“ Michelet ;? poetic ; tull of emotion, trembling with it ; lighted up with 
Charming tlashes of his summer-lightning style ; varied with excellent 


Queen Victoria with the Emperor, and on the other sides are the arms 
of England and France, and the name and date of the race, &. The 
workmanship is very elaborate. 





PRINCESS’S THEATRE; PIZARRO REDIVIVUS. 


Pera,” called “ Pizarro,’ would have proved the ne plus ultra of dra- 


among the rising (or even recently risen) generation, save those who have 


ancient monarch. As one might be anxious to see the embalmed Cheops, 
so people really wished to learn what Pizarro was like. ; ; 

Had Kotzebue’s bright creation, as Eoglisbed by Sheridan, been 
merely presented to the public gaze as an unrolled mummy, without any 


lic eye. Even as the sun that sets in a fog may rise in a clear sky, so 


is, and no more—is made a vehicle for that elaborate historical illustra- 


Money offers two beautitul cabinet pictures, ove by Albert Durer and the | era, and the period of the highest Greek civilization, so he now presents 
other by Swanevelt ; Mr. William Rayner Wood, of Singleton Lodge, } us with a glowing picture of Peruvian life, such as it was ia the days 
Manchester, offers a head of Christ, by Guido, and also a Teniers; Lord of the Spanish conquerors. To afford room for the illustrative tableaux 
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: = : +] ) ( i i i jers radiate to the cir- 
; ted, bat few, we euspect, will grumble at from this, at intervals of 16 feet, strong iron girders r 
teases, Sinn mod. ampoeens omission is that of the death of cumference, and, resting on the framework there equally ponderous and 


Pizarro, aud this not only gets rid of aa ineffective scene, bat it renders 


durable, cerve to support the floors of each of the different chambers, and 


the play more true to history—siace Pizarro did not die as recorded in | to kuit together the exterior portions of the edifice with its centre througb- 


the original piece. : 

The decorations of the new “revival” are in astyle of splendour com- 
pletely novel. We are placed among a people who worship the San, aod 
with whom gold is a mere common material, and there is something 
Pca and sunny about all the scenes and groups. The 


| 


| 


out its whole height. 4 
The interior of most of the apartments is lined with corrugated iron to 
diminish the heat of a tropica! climate, and the whole building is pierced 


all round at short intervals with small glazed loop boles, for the purpose | 


Temple of the | of light and ventilation. The lantern at the top enc'oses an immense re- | 


i f Pizarro, and | volving light, 15 feet in height, containing 21 burners, all showing white | 
lar Deity was always a great feature in the old days of Piz lights, comes one, which is red, aud each of them strongly intensified by | 
a series of brilliant concave reflectors, made of copper, thickly coated 


it is now made more glorious than ever, while the effect of the rising lu- 
minary is most ingeniously contrived. However, it is still exceeded by 
an interpolated scene representing the “ Great square of the city” (Cuzco) 
during the festival of Raymi. Here the stage is completely filled with a 
multitude of Peruvians, attired in gorgeous and fantastic dresses, wko 
greet the sun as he gradually appears above the horizon, tinting the eam- 
mits of the edifices, fir-t with red, then with white, till the whole scene 
becomes ove blaze of lustre, sparkling from innumerable golden imple- 
ments and jewelled garments. A dance by girls dressed as Peravian 
warriors will bear comparison withthe Pyrrhic dance iv the Winter’s 
Tale, and for the Dionysian festival in Bithynia we may almost find a 
allel in the riotous leaping with which the ceremony concludes, and 
which is reudered more strange by the heads of brutes placed on some of 
the figures. The landscapes are as beautiful in their kind as these repre- 
sentations of Peruvian pageantry. The “ gardens of the Royal palaee,” 
in which the foremost beds are set with golden piants, shaded by golden 
trees, slope up a hill-side in most pictureeque diversity. The mouotain- 
ous scene in which Rolla effects the rescue of the child is a masterpiece 
of rock and torrent, and, moreover, allows @ terrific leap across a chasm 
to be eubstituted for the traditional 1un across a bridge. Nor are the 
Euro peculiarities less studied than those of Peru. The old firelock 
and the steel cap recall a class of warriors very different from those con- 
ventional Spaniards who so long held possession of the stage. — 

The play, though its literary merit is but slight, abounds with drama- 
tic situations ; and, that these may have their full value, the cast is as 
strong as porsible. Mr. Charles Kean allows himself to become the chi- 
valric Rolla, and loud is the applause awakened by his virtuous wrath. 
Mrs. C. Kean is Elvira—that most tremendous of viragos—and burls her 
apatbemas at Pizarro’s head with a concentrated force, that euch a stal- 
wart representative of the tyrant as Mr. Ryder could alone bear unde- 
molisbed. Mr. Cooper, with manifest gusto, rolls forth the large words 
of Orozembo, and Miss Heath spares no exertion to embody the frantic 
woes of Cora. Everybody last night seemed resolved to make the dia- 
logue tell as well as it could, and with so much epirit were the words de- 
livered and the action carried on, that even the old claptrap sentiments 
of another age were hailed with vehement delight, and the audience, be- 
sides the usual testimonies of honour at the fall of the curtain, and an 
extra call for Mr. Kean after the second’ act, gave evident demonstra- 
tions of interest in the play as well as of admiration at the pageant. 

The house was crowded in every part, although yesterday was the Ist 
of September.—London Times. 





PRACTICABILITY OF SAFE RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


Tbe progress of the Queen to Balmoral, promises to be of no slight ad- 
vantage to the public, by proving what Railway management can do, 
when it pleases for the security of the lives and limbs of travellers. Tra- 
velling Royalty stimulates Directors to take those wise precautions 
against all possible as well as all probable accidents, which it has hitherto 
been impracticable to induce them to take, when the lives of subjects are 
in question, no matter in what vast numbers. It is curious to compare 
the ordinary loose and improvident, and often fatal, arrangements for a 
railway journey, with the amount of circumspection exhibited in the case 
of lives of sufficient price in the eyes of a company to stimulate their in- 
tellects or their humanity. ‘ 

We copy from a daily cotemporary tbe following account of the admi- 
rable regulations made by the Great Northern and North Easterao Rail- 
ways for the conveyance of the Royal Family to Scotland. 


“ A pilot engine will leave tke station at ten minutes after the Royal 
train, and will follow it at ihisiuterval as far as York, but at the stations 
and tunnels, where the electric telegraph has been established in con- 
nexion with the signals, the pilot engine will not be allowed to go in un- 
til the Royal train bas been telegraphed out, unless any unusual time 
shall have been occupied by the Royal train in travelling between any 
two telegraph stations, in which case the pilot will be stopped, informed 
of the circumstances, and then proceed cautiously. The danger signals 
will be exhibited for five minutes after the passing of the Royal train. 
The Royal carriages will be provided with the usual cord communication 
from the Jast break van to the tender. There will also be a look-out 
man on the tender, who must keep his face towards the rear of the train, 
go as to observe any signal that may be given by means of the semaphore 
on the roof of the Royal saloon, or from 7 of the guards or other at- 
tendants accompanying the Royal train. It will be the duty of the look- 
out mao instantly to communicate to the driver any signal he may re- 
ceive. Two greasers will keep a constant look-out, one on each side of 
the train, so as to observe auy defects in the wheels or other parts of the 
Carriages, and at stopping ata station will examine and grease every 
axle box. 

“ Two guarda, one in the front and the oth r in the last break-van, will 
also keep 1 constant look-out on both sides of the train. To avoid all 
chance o: unecessary detention to the Royal train, the line and sta. 
tions are ordered to be kept perfectly clear one balf-hour before the time 
named in the time bill, and all other traffic is to be stopped, and trains 
shunted until the Roya! train and pilot shall have passed. Gate-keepers 
and plate layers are to keep a look-out, and so dispose themselves along 
the line as to prevent any obstruction. 

“At the stations where the Royal train is timed to stop, the public are 
to be kept within the barriers on the down platform, waiting-rooms, and 
offices, 80 as to prevent those who may be admitted thereto from prese- 
dng on the platform and crowding near the Royal carriages ; and those 
who may be admitted on the up side are to be kept on the platform, and 
not allowed to get on the line.” 


After all, then, Directors know very well what measures are required 
for safety, but they only think fit to adopt them when Royal life and II- 
lustrious legs and arms are placed at their mercy. Not even in the case 
of excursion trains have we ever seen one-half of these proper securities 
ag anger taken. The public, however, will ask, and it is our duty 
to ask on bebalf of the public, why prudence and forethought should be 
exercised in one case only, and if the meanest of the Queen’s subjects had 
not lives of value to themselves and others, as well as the Queen herself, 
precious no doubt as her life is, and a proper object of the utmost care and 
solicitude. We need not say that we highly approve of every regulation 
and contrivance to guard her Majesty and all the members of her family 
from peril in every shape, but we hold that it is most discreditable in the 
managers of railways to manifest, as they habitually do, the most obsti- 
nate disregard for the safety of the public at large, involved in the daily 
transit of millions ; reserving all concern and precaution for the holiday 
movements of the Court, with a sycophancy which we cannot suffer to es- 
cape without a strong expression of our contempt, and which, we trust, 
will also attract the unfavourable notice of its royal objects.— London 





Examiner. 


—_————__—— 


New Licur Hovse For THE Bawamas.—An engineering work of con- 
iderable magnitude and some novelty in its mode of construction has 
lately been completed, under a contract with the Admiralty, by Messrs. 
Grissell, at their ironworks on the Regent’s Canal, Hoxton. in the shape 
of a lighthouse, built wholly of cast-iron, and intended to be erected on 
a dengerons rock situated near one of the Bahama group of islands in the 
West Indies. The height of the tower, exclusive of a large revolving 
lantern, 15 feet high, which surmoants it, is 124 feet ; its diameter is 25 
feet at the base and 14 feet at the top; the total weight of metal used in 
its construction is about 300 tons, and the cost of the whole work is es- 
timated at from £7,000 to £8,000. This is exclusive of the expense of 
conveying it to its destination and of its erection there. It was began 
in June, 1855, and finished towards the end of January last, with the ex 
ception of the interior fittings, which have since beea completed. It has 
been erected with the same care and solidity on @ spot on the wharf of 
the contractors as if that were its ultimate destiuation, and it were in- 
tended to last for ages, and it now towers up for a time among the adja- 
cent church spires, an additional metropolitan landmark, The whole 
building is divided inte seven floors or compartments, each 16 feet in 
height. The firet, which is about 24 feet from the basement, and reached 
by an exterior iron etair of the same height from the ground, is fitted up 
as a kitchen ; the second, including also a series of commodious fixtures, 
will be used as a sitting room ; the third asa bedroom, and the remain- 
ing stories upwards are to be devoted to purposes counected with the 
main object of the structure—as a beacon to mariners navigating a peri- 
lous gulf in the Atlantic. A huge metal shaf:, two feet in diameter, 





with silver, The framework of the lantern is constructed of gum-metal, 


with a view to the greatest possible durability, and glazed with plate | 


glass five-eighths of ua inch thick. The revolver is wound up by ma- | 


. , : J . | savoury fish with respect to themselves, i 2 
chinery on the principle of an ordinary clock, and will go 15 or 16 hours | y se meelvea, and reiterate 


at a stretch. The whole of the lighting apparatus bas been constructed 
by Wilkins, of Long-acre, who bas had great experience in this branch 
of machinery, and the rest of the work at Messrs. Grissell’s bas been exe- 
cuted under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Sheaves, the foreman 
of engineers there. The exterior of the tower consists of 155 cast-iron 
plates, each weighing from two tons to 15 ewt., and made to fit each other 
with the greatest nicety. The lighthouse will eventually be fixed on the 
Great Isaac’s Rock, on the Bahama Bank,—a dangerous shoal, situated 
in the Straits of Florida, between the Island of Bermuda aud the Ha- 
vannab. It isdescribed as a desolate spot, wholly uninhabited, about 
two miles long and balfa mile in breadth, with scarcely avy vegetation, 
destitute of fresh water, at certain seasons wholly covered by the sea, and 
for about three months of the year altogether unapproachable by ships, 
by which means alone provisions cau be conveyed to the seven or eight 
men who will be employed to keep the light burning in this lonely tower. 





Tee Important Fortress oF ALEsSaNDRIA.—The following interesting 
particulars respecting the fortress of Alessandria, which is now receiving 
new fortifications through the care and foresight of the Piedmontese Go- 
veroment, are givea by a Turin journal :— 

“The spot where Alessandria now stands was occupied in 1168 by a 
small town called Rovereto, situated near the two rivers Tanaro and Bor- 
mida. Daring the wars of the Guelphs and Ghibellines its strong posi- 
tion attracted the attention of the latter, which surrounded it in 1169 
with a mud wall, and called it Alessandria, From the circumstance that 
straw was mixed with mud to give it sufficient firmness, the people gave 
it the name of Alessandria della Paglia, which it retains to this day. In 
1174, Frederic Barbarossa besieged it with a formidable army, but was 
obliged to raise the siege alter it had lasted seven months. It was subse- 
quently besieged, and changed bands several times. In 1828, the Em- 
peror Frederic II, took and sacked it. In 1278, the Marquis of Montferrat 
governor of the Milanese, took possession of it, and surrounded it with 
brick walls and towers. In 1644, the Spanish commandant, Conde de Sir- 
vella, turned th® waters of the Bormida into the moat to increase its 
strength, and in the fullowing year the fortress received eight ravelins, 
also surrounded with wet ditches. The present citadel was commenced 
in 1736, and completed in 1745. On the 12th of October of the same year 
Alessandria capitulated, and was occupied by the Spanish troops under 
the orders of the Marquis of Caravacal ; this was the last time it was taken 
after asiege. In 1795, the citadel was given up to the French; it was 
biockaded by the Russians in 1799, and capitulated on the Ist of Thermi- 
dor of that year. It was again taken possession of by the French in 1800, 
afier the memorable battle of Marengo. Generals Mareseat and Chasse- 
loup re fortified it at a cost of 30,000,000fr., and rendered it one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe ; but after the fall of the first Empire the 
Austrians destroyed the whole of the worke. 

The plan which is now to be carried out consists of a bastioned body 
and fuur detached forts, one situated on the Bormida, a second on the Ta- 
naro, and the other two to the east and south-east of the place. This for- 
tress, with the aid of Casale on one side and Genoa on the other, will ena- 
ble a body of from 20,000 to 25,000 men to keep a much larger army in 
check for many months, until the arrival of succour from other quarters. 





An AustriAN CaTecHISM.—A suddenly-opening door wakes me up; 
the landlord of the inn approacbes, places a long, official-looking book on 
the table, and hands me penand iok. [inquire peevishly what I am wanted 
to write at that time of night when I am just digesting my dinner? The 
landiord answers respectfuily that I am required to give the police a full, 
true, aud particular account of myself. 1 approach the table, thinking 
this demaud rather absurd, for my passportis already in the hands of the 
authorities. However, as Iam in adespotic country, I keep my thoughts to 
myself, opea a blank page in the official lookiug book, see that it is divided 
into columus with printed headings, and find taat [no more understand what 
they mean than I understand an assessed-tax paper at home, to which, by- 
the-bye, the blank page bears a striking general resemblance. The bead- 
ings are technical official words, which | now meet with as parts of Ita- 
lian speech for the first time. I am obliged to appeal to the polite 
landlord, and, by his assistance, I get gradually to understand what it is 
the Austrian police wants of me. The police require to kuow, before 
they will let me go on peaceably to-morrow, what my name is in full? 
(My name in full is Matthew O’Donoghue M‘Phin Phipson Dee ; and let 
tbe Austrian authorities read it if they can, now that they have got it.) 
Secoud. What is my nation? (British, aod glad to cast in the teeth of 
continental tyrants.) Third. Where wasI born? (At Merthyr Tydvil. 
I should be glad to hear the Austrian authorities pronounce that when 
they give up my name indespair.) Fourth. Where dol live? (ia Lon- 
don, and I wish I was there now, for I would write to The Times about 
this nuisance beforeI slept.) Fifth. How oldam I? (My age is what it has 
been for the last seven years, and what it will remain till I have married 
the lady whom I saw in my magic glass—25 exactly.) Married did I 
ray? By all that is inquisitive! here are the police wantiag to know 
(sixth) whether I am married or single? Landlord, what is the Italian 
for bachelor? ‘ Write nubile, Signor.’ “Nubile?” That means mar- 
riageable. There is an epithet to designate a bachelor, which is sure to 
meet with the approval of the ladies at least. What next? (O dis- 
trustful despots, what next?) Seventh. Whatis my condition? (First- 
rate condition, to be sure ; full of rolled beef, toasted larks, and efferves- 
cent wine. Condition! What do they mean by that? Protes-ion, is 
it? Ihave not got one. What shall write? ‘ Write proprietor, Sig- 
nor.” Very well; but I don’t know that I am proprietor of anything ex- 
cept the clothes I stand up in ; evea my trunk was borrowed of a friend.) 
Eighth. WheredoI come from? Niuth. Where am I going to? Tenth. 
When did I get my passport? Eleventh. Where did I get my passport? 
Twelfth. Who gave me my passport? Was there ever such a monstrous 
string of questions to address to a harmless idle man, who only wants to 
potter about Italy quietly in a postchaise? Here, landlord, take the Travel- 
lers’ Book back to the police. I can write no better auswers to their 
questions. Take it away; and may the Emperor of Austria feel all the 
safer on his throne uow that he knows that I was boro at Merthyr Tydvil, 
and that I bave not yet been so fortunate as to get any lady to marry me! 
—Household Words. 


A SupmMEeRGED Forest.—Visitors to our sea coast, says a correspond- 
ent, often feel at a loss for a motive of that exertioa so favourable to the 
acquisition of the bealth and strength they came there to seek, and this 
is more especially the case with the invalid. As one object which will 
repay attention, we mention the overthrown and submerged forest of Hart- 
lepool Bay, of the interest connected with whieh very few, probably, of 
the numerous visitors to Seaton Carew are acquainted. In walking along 
the beach northwards whea the tide is low, especially at the lowest neap 
tides, patches of a black colour are observable at irregular intervals io 
the sand. These, when examined, more closely, will be found to consist of 
pure vegetable matter, resting on a bed of clay. They occur more fre- 
quently as the observer passes northward to the pier of West Hartlepool, 
These set ious-looking patches form the remains of an ancient forest, which 
once grew on the spot, as the roots proceeding from the stump outward 
and downward in the clay beneath sufficiently testify—and the black mat- 
ter of which they are composed is nothing more than the accumulation of 
a long perio: of the growth and decay of under plants, the fall of leaves, 
twigs, and branches, and finally of the trees themselves, the overturned 
stems of which may be seen embeded in the peat. The observer of nature 
will be curious to ascertain the character of the species of the trees which 
whilom spread forth their branches iu this primeval forest, and upon ex- 
amination he will be gratified to fiad them precisely such as grow in the 
woods and forests of the present day. The oaks of considerable size, he will 
fiad outwardly decayed, but “ hearthole,” and, by good (but difficult) ma- 
apagement, capable of being converted into furniture. The wood of the fir 
has almost disappeared, but the bark is wonderfully perfect, even in colour. 
There also is the alder, the plants of which must have attained a consider- 
able size. Thorn also is found ia considerable quantities, but the most 
abundant of ali probably is the bazel, with its riad nearly perfect, while 
scarcely a vestige of the wood remains. As was to be expected, among 
the decayed mass of leaves, &c., the seeds of many of these plants occar. 





‘runs up the centre of the building, from its foundation to its sammit, and ‘ Shells of the hazel nut are found in abundance round the root of the pa- 
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reat plant, as they bave periodically fallen to the ground 

acorns, too, will reward the diligent searcher, and es the inne 
cases of the black beetle may occasionally be found. Other animal md 
mains, such as the antlers and portions of the skull of the red deer or 
hart, together with the horas of the ox and other bones, not yet satisfac- 
torily made out, have also been discovered. Itisnot our purpose on the 
present occasion to do more than direct the attention of the seaside ram. 
bler to this curious matter. To the geologist the subject, though common 
enough, will be always full of interest, aa constituting Oue ot the estab- 
lished facts of his science, and we may recar to the interestiug evidence 
of this at a future opportuaity.— Durham Advertiser. 


“ DULLNESS” Or Tax Season.—It is the periodical propensity of the 
newspapers at this season of the year to raise the unpleasant ory of un- 
I day after day, and 
week after week, that there is no news. We beg leave to differ with 
them, generally and particularly, and to say that, although there ma 
be no Parliament and little politics, the recess is commonly the most 
newsy part of the year—when real news has the most justice done to it 
and is written in the most entertaining manner. As conscientious news. 
mongers, we are of opinion that the news during the few weeks since Par- 
liament rose has been peculiarly interesting, and we will not fall into the 
common cant about the dulness of the times and the dearth of topics 
since we have never space enough for our news, aud can never overtake 
one-half of the subjects which invite discussion. The truth is the world 
turns round the same when Parliament is not sitting as when it is—pro- 
bably a little faster, if anything, considering what a heavy body is then 
off ite shoulders. Another truth is, that Parliament is a bore to newspa- 
pers, its proceedings occupying space that could often, very often, be filled 
by matter both move amusing and more instructive to three-fourths of all 
newspaper readers. Considering how little, too, is really accomplished 
durivg the long sittings of our legislators, it might be debated whether 
some of the questions of Parliamentary debate should not be struck off 
tbe roll at the commencement of every session, as having been sufficiently 
debated by the press. bere are often questions on which the newspapers 
say all that can be said on both eides, and the third estate would act 


wisely in leaving the arguments to the fourth, and proceeding at once 
to a vote.— Dundee Advertiser. 





A Narrow Escare. —The Morning papers give an account of a ver 
serious accident which occurred on Thureday evening to Colonel Hamil- 
ton, the commanding officer of the 2d battalion of the Grenadier Guards, 
now stationed in Dublin. The gallant officer had mounted a spirited 
horse in one of the equares of the Royal Barracks, and was riding out at 
the cavalry gate when the animal took fright, and, dasbiog down the 
steep descent, rushed at full specd against the outer wall. His rider 
did everything in his power to direct bis course towards the stables, the 
avenue to which lies at right angles to the route which the horse was pur- 
suing, but in vain, and the latter ran bis head against the wall with such 
violence as completely to destroy one eye, and it is by some asserted, to 
dash out bis own brains. Colonel Hamilton’s arm, which be instinctive- 
ly raised to lessen the force of the stroke, received severe injuries, and the 
gallant officer also suffered greatly from the horse having fallen upon him. 
The horse, which was very valuable, after !ying for some hours, expired 
in great agony. Colonel Hamilton’s medical attendants consider the re- 
sults less serious than might have beea expected.— Dublin letter. 





Monster Biast at Penpenyn Limestone Quarries.—Some two years 
since & monster blast was fired at the quarry of Wm. Crawshay, Esq., the 
powder chamber containing 2) tons of powder, with ihe intention of 
opening the deep side of the quarry, and in the presence of many specta 
tors, a great fall was produced. Many falls since have taken place, of 
3,000 and 4,000 tons each, but the crowning fall was (as predicted from 
th + day of the first blast) to come, and on Wednesday it came with good 
effect and profit to the owner. The old chamber which bad much broken 
and riven the bottom beds of the superincumbent strata, 147 feet high, 
was cleared out toa length of 10 yards, and the small quantily of 10 
cwt. of powder exploded. The match was fired, and in eleven minutes 
from the time, the bottom of the quarry. a mass 10 feet thick, for 20 
yards square, was literally ejected, and the superincumbent mass of 120 
feet high came rolling down like a flood, and filling the quarry with its 
torrent of stone to the amount of 12,000 tons certain—mavy compute it 
at 15,000 tons. The fall at present is untouched, and will remain go for 
a time, as new roads are required to be put in to clear the mass. There 
were stones from 150 to 250 tons each thrown down.— Cardiff Guardian. 

Rome or Homr.—The following anecdote of the late Lord Shrewsbury 
appears in the Staffordshire Advertiser :—* Theclergy and others who 
had been invited to attend at the funeral of the late Earl of Shrewsbury 
dined at Alton Towers after the conclusion of the ceremony. After din- 
ner Mr. Serjeant Bellasis informed the compauy that on the previous night 
he had found among the papers of the deceased earl a document enclosed 
in a cover, with the superscription in the handwriting of his lordship, ‘ To 
be opened at my death.’ The paper was dated the 6th of January in the 
present year, aod was as follows :—‘ If I die at Rome, I wish to be buried 
in the Church de Jesu, if I die nearer to Rome than to England, I wish to 
be buried in the Eternal City; but if not, I desire that my remains be 
brought back to England.’ The papers were signed ‘Shrewsbury.’ It 
was very gratifying to find that, although the paper was not found until 
all the arrangements of the funerul were completed, his lordship’s wishes, 
though unknown, had been literally fulfilled. He died at Lisbon, which 
is much nearer to England by water than to Rome, and to his native 
country his friends bad brought his remains.” 

A Very Fisuy Tueory.—A Mr. Mooney has been delivering a lec- 
ture on the origin of gold, concerning which he propounded the follow- 
ing novel theory:—“ I set out by declaring my belief that gold is the pe- 
trified remains of matter which was once animate ; and accompanied as 
it generally is by ocean pebbles, quartz, crystal, and other saline and ma- 
rine debris, I am of opinion that gold is the petrified fat or marrow of a 
peculiar fish which once floated over the gold fields when those fields were 
beds and bottoms of the world’s great ocean.’”’ In proof of the hypothesis 
that gold is nothing more than the “ petrified” fat of a peculiar fish, the 
lecturer showed specimens of quartz in which marine shells were embed- 
ded. Mr. Mooney also alluded to the fact that iron exists in the human 
blood, and argued from that position that gold might be educed from the 
marrow of fishes.— Melbourne Argus. 





Lorp SovuTHESK AND AGRICULTURAL DweELLines.—We learn with mach 
satisfaction that the Earl of Southesk has given instructions to the ten- 
ants on his estates to make returns of ali the houses and cottages occu- 
pied by servants and others employed in agricultural labour, specifying 
the dimensions of the different departments and other particulars, with a 
view of introducing a thorough reform in the dwellings of the humbler 
classes in this quarter (Brechin.) We also learn that bis lordship is about 
to erect a comlortable dwelling-house and place of meeting for Mr. Wods- 
worth, home missionary, whose labours among the out field population of 
this town have been attended with marked success during the tew months 
that have elapsed since he became a denizen of the ancient city.—Mont- 
rose Review. 


Tue CrrcumLocution Orrice.—One of the gravest instances of the dif- 
ference betwixt tweedledum and tweedledee has just been brought to 
light in a communication addressed to the Marquis of Londonderry by the 
Under-Secretary of State for Ireland. This official vrochure refers to a 
correspondence relative to the proper designation of the two regiments of 
Militia for the county of Down, and of so grave and complex a nature was 
the question that the Executive deemed it discreetest to submit it to the 
consideration of the law officers of the Crown, “with the various statates 
which relate to the Militia of Ireland.” How long those same law officers 
took to deliberate does not transpire, but the result Colonel Larcom an- 
nounces to be that in their opinion “ the two regiments of Militia for the 
county of Down should be called respectively ‘ North Down’ and ‘ South 
Down,’ and not by the titles of ‘ North Downshire’ and ‘ South Down- 
shire’? After this the great colour question becomes of very minor im- 
portance indeed.— Dublin letter. 





Tue Primacy or Excuanp.—The Archbishop of York is styled in for- 
mal documents “Primate of England,’ the Archbishop of Canterbury 
“ Primate of all Eogland.” The origia of this distinction is said to be as 
follows :—Iu the reign of Henry II. a synod of English prelates was held 
at Westminster, at which the Legate of the Holy See was present. It is 
reported by one historian that oa this occasion the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York were contending for precedence, when high words came 
to blows among their respective parties: the adherents of Canterbury 
pulled the Archbishop of York down from his seat to the ground, and 
even tore his casule, chimere, and rochet from his back. ‘Tbe Papal Le- 
gate was so terrified at the sight that he fled from the place of meeting. 
Next day the Archbishop of York appealed to the Pope upon the matter, 
and the dispute was finally settled by the respective titles which we have 
mentioned being given to him and to his brother metropolitan, the pre- 
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cedence being thus settled in favour of the See of Canterbury. In like 


manner the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin is called Primate of Ireland, 
and his Grace of Armagh Primate of all Ireland. The Lord Chancellor 
for the time being, we may bere remark, ranks below the Archbiehop of 
Canterbury, but above the Archbisbop of York. 





EXPLORATION oF THE NILE.—The Pasha of Egypt has ordered @ pew 
expedition to be organized to ascend the Nile, under the Comte d’Es- 
cayrac de Lauture, an experienced African traveller, and the author of a 
recent work on Sudan, and of other treatises on African geograpby. Tbe 
expedition is to be accompanied by twelve Europeans, eight of whom 
have already been engaged, including three Frenchmen and three Aus- 
trians ; and the chiet is desirous of procuring the assistance of English 
officers accustomed to astronomical and meteorological observations and 
the management of boats. Tbe Count has just left London, having been 
in communication with the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society 
S the subject of the expedition, which is intended to start from Cairo in 

ctober. 


Four Crowxep Heaps iy Rome.—According to preparations now ac- 
tively going on, the Eternal City is to boast of the presence of four crown- 
ed heads this winter, without reckoning, of course, the triple crowa of his 
Holiness. The Russian ambassadorial residence at the Feoli Palace is 
being arranged and beautified fur the Empress-Dowager of All the Rus- 
sias, if so great a lady can manage to reside in so small a palazzo. Queen 
Christina oi Spain is to honour tne Ruepoli Palace by taking up ber abode 
there, in the grand apartment above the Café Nuovo. The Austrian Am- 

or, Count Colloredo, is urging on the adornment of the Palazzo di 
Venezia, with the addition of a magnificent throne in one of the large 
halls, purposely, as is inferred, for the promised visit of his Apostolic Ma- 
jesty the Head of the Church, which is to take place after the Emperor’s 
inspection of his Lombardo Venetian dominions. Finally, the Capitoline 
Hill is to welcome the presence of the Queen of Prussia in the ambassa- 
dorial resideace at the Palazzo Cuffarelli, where also dee preparations 
are being made. Surely this programme ought to suffice for the most de- 
voted adorer of royalty, and will not fail to render Rome still more what 
it has already been satirically denominated, “ L’Alvergo della quattro 
nazioni.”’ 4 

Tue Frencu Iurertat Rattway Tratn.—The new railway train built 
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by the Orleans Company for the Emperor is composed of five carriages. ; 


0. 1 forms a dining-room and saloon for the aides-de-camp, with kitchen 
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INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, GUELPH, C. W. 
FEW DOORS FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RATLROAD *TATION.—Good ae- 
commodations at all nours for Travellers. Persons in attendance a oughen? Ee — 
G. K. BORIVEN,. 


A 


MAISON DE PARIS, 
61 Canal Street, New York. 
[OPPOSITE MERCER STREET.) 
OPENING DISPLAY OF 
FALL FASHIONS IN CLOAKS. ‘ 
ESSRS. BENSON & WILSON bave opened their establishment for the public exhibition 
“of their enti ely new stock of Clonks, comprising the latest and most novel importations 
of the sesaon, exclusive style, selecred for them in Pari-, and copics manufactured by them at 
their beautiful premises in Canal street Mersrs B. & W. nave bad a very large experience in 
the economy of the business and bring into it autiring energy, and # fim determina 2 0 give 
their customers every attenton ; their motto will be, * CIVILITY COSTS HOTEISG, oo 
by adhering to it in their daily intercourse with their patrons, hope to prove, aleo, t oa it will 
gain them esteem ; they will be able by the faciliiies whien they bave tur procuring t ‘ Most 
recent fastion s to give their customers tbe Jatest Paris: n styles at prices as low as wet i 
The ladies of New York aad surroanding cities are invited to smepect our Stock, snd bear in 
mind our Motio. Kvery article warran'ed made in the bes: manner. 


THE LABORATORY OF FLOWERS. 


No. 








Flower Flower 

Farms PIESSE & LUBIN, 7 
at 

Niece, PERFUMERY FACTORS, Mitcham, 

Italy. Surrey. 


Distillers of the Odour of Plants, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘Toilet Powders, Odorous Vinegars, Hiules and Pomatums, Cosmetiques Perfumed Soaps, 
Sachets, &c., &c. 
GEO. E. INGER & CO., 
NO. 399 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
[By Appointment, 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


Have received, per steamship A/rica, » spec:meu case of these choice and elegant Perlames, 
meng them will pe found 


Frangipannnian Eternal Perfume from the Holy City, 
Burdiab Nosegay, Anstralian Wattle, 
Royal Osborne. Mors Rose, 

Fioresce Nightingale, Hungary Water, 


A 


wegay, 
And # variety of others equally rechercbé 
PiksASE & LUBIN, London. 














_ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS, &c. 


KS. BODSTEIN, (Late Jalia L. Northall,) will continue to 


give .ust-uction in Singing at ber résidence, No. 2 ‘trecker Street, commencing again 


and dressing-room. No. 2 forms a kind of terrace, aud is all made of | for che seuson on Monday, september 15th. App.ications to be made at the house. 


wrought iron policbed, and of beautiful workmanship. No. 3, which is the 
state carriage or reception saloon, is surmounted by the Imperial crown ; 
it is compoxed of au ante-chamber, with folding sideboards for refresb- 
ments. No. 4 is the bed-room : it has been very ingeniously divided. It 
oneeine @ bed-room for the ladies of honour ; bed-room for the Emperor 
and Empress, with a cradle for the Prince Imperial. dressing-rooms, 
No. 5 is @ wuiting-room for the servants, place for luggage, and also bas 
& cupboard containing every kind of tool that could be reqaired io 
case of accdent. All the carriages are decorated and furnished with 
the greatest elegance. 


Tae Latest Amenpep List.—The following noblemen and geatlemen 
are attached to the special mission of Earl Grauville to the Emperor of 
All the Rassias :—Sir Rebert Peel, who aets as secretary to the epe- 
cial mission, Lord Dudley and Ward, the Earl of Lincoln, the Earl of 
Dalkeith, Lord Seymour, the Marquis of Stafford, Lord Ashley, Lord 
Cavendish, Sir Joho E. D. Acton, the Hon. E. T. Gower, MP., the 


Hon. Gerald Ponsonby, Mr. F. Villiers Lister, and Dr. Sandwith.—Od- 
server. ee antee 


New Invention.—Young gentlemen, given to promenading with la- 
dies, now wear a tight strip of steel, stitched in the outer seam of their 
pantaloons from the kaee down. This prevents entirely the excoriation 
of the skin from the friction of the ladies’ hoops. Without such a pro- 
tection, a walk of a mile or two, arm in arm, is sufficient to “ establish a 
raw” on the masculine leg. 





ROF. HOWS of Columbia College will resume his regular | 


Ucucses of PRAVATE INSIERUCLILION wm Elocusion sud Oratory, the first wees im rep- 
tember. 
For Te-ms, &c., apply at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, near Bleecker Street. 





ISS BALLOW’S SCHUVOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 24 East 
Tweuty S-coad sirect, will re-open ou Monday, tue /dth of ep ember. 


FREES H INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.---Commer- 
cin! and Classical Boar img and Day scbool, under the direetion of Prof. ELIE CHAR 
LIER of Paris, No. 48 Eus 24th street, newr Maaison Park, will re-open on the lvth of Sep- 

tember next.—German aod Spanish Langunges. 
KEFERENCES —M MN. R. W. How 8; T. W. Alsop; Horatio Allen; S. H. Fester; Jas. 
G. King ; ( barles P. Leverich ; David O:yphant; and many others whose sous have been un- 








1 vertiser who bas « tiunse with pieasant grounds, Voacnh-huuss a d Stables attscned, lo- 

ca‘ed in tae immediate vicinity of the Ci y, desires to rent it to a pleasant family with whom he 

would board as an equivalent for the rent. addevss A.its , Box No 2092, Post -flice. 
NEW-LORK Juue 28, 13:6. , 


T° AVOID the risks that must inevitably occur from the crowd o: Tax Payecs who put off 
to the latest day, the payment of their faxes I have devermined to ado, t the following 
rule. which wi.l be rizidiy adhered to durf®g my term of office I shali receive no money «fier 
2 o'clock, Every ¢fficec iu thi Department is STRICTLY PROHIBITED from receiving EN- 
VELOPES cOntaining money or cuecks tur the pa) ment of Taxes 
By order, HiwRY H. HOWARD, Receiver. 





Orrice OF RECEIVER OF TAXES, 
No. 32 Cuambers Siret, (New Court House). 





OST OFFICE Nu TICw ,—The Mails tor EUROPE, via Southampton and Bremer, 
per U. s. Steamer WASHINGION, will chose at this Office, on SATURWAY, the 4th 
day of October, at 10 o’c o &, A. M. I5AAac V. FOWLER, Pos'mast r. 49 








CHyess. 
PROBLEM No. 404, sy Capras. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 403, 


Black. 
K to K 8 (or A.) 
K anywhere. 


White. 
1. Qto Q 6. | 


3. P Queens, checkmate, 
yO eee TT 
2. P Queens. ‘ 
3. Q checkmates. 

To Corresponpents.—J. 4 P. Send us the solation of your five-move 
Suicide and we will publish it—-W.. B. The New York Chess Club will 
meet on the 2nd of October, at the house of the Secretary, Mr. F. Perrin, No. 
19 East Twelfth street —_E. B. C. We hope you will favour us with one of 
your beautiful Problems at your earliest convenience.——ZL. A., Mownt 
Savage. Your eight-move Problem is not quite up tothe mark. We shall 
be happy to hear from you again.——J. C. e Problem we received from 
you was incorrect. We hope to hear from you again. 

sea ~ 
Chess Match by Correspondence between New York and Philadelphia. 


GAME NO. 1, (SICILIAN.) GAME NO. 2, (SCOTCH GAMBIT) 
Puta. Black. 


K to Kt 2. 
K to R 2. 


seen eeetene 





























N. Y. ite. Puta Black. NY. White. 
1% PtoK 6&3 BwoQB2 17. Bw K Kt 5. Q to K 3. . 
19, K RtoK, QRwK. | 18. Kt tke B. ¥ tks Kt. 
20. BioQ Ktz 19 QRwoQB. 
EE 
SPRING: ANDISUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Reckive by the Steamers aud Sailing versels throughout the season, valuable Invoiees of 
Sprin end Summer Joos, for GENILEMEN’s w ay 0 ° 
fined Stylosand Sh meet ape pe Be Saleas aa Seaeesi mony of which are the con 





MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & co.,, 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN BTREET, 

LONDON. 

. Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 

B@~ THE GOUDs FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NERD AD- 
Vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others tor the last t - 
LEOTIONS perbupe excel cay previously imported. es on 

'® Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
peed at 12 PARK PLACE. 





FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNCUX, 
aume DRAPERS & TAILORS, 3033 BROADWA A 
Derrticioed tor coy ins ace Sy ereeeet Gamtlemen's Wear, The reputation our bonse 
@Fs that their wants will be atte:.ced to. 
Having purchased the interest of our Uncle in the business, 


for #0 many years carried on b: 
Bim and our Father, as well as ourselves, d 


We enjoy all the facilities we bad before in connection 


with him. 
‘The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if poasfble richer and firer than ever. We bave paid 
great to the r seleasi 





BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE ST. 





SUPEKB ASSORTMENT OF MILLINERY Jast Kecelived, 
Com, ising Crape, Lece, Fancy a eapolitan, aud Siraw bornets, mich Fre: ch Flowers, 
blondes, Kibbous, Bonvet Frames, &c. ‘The Ladies are respecifuiiy invited to call and exa- 
Mine the same. M. & KING. No. 180 Cenal Sur 
near Varick Street, 


J. 
highest premium) was awarded to J. 
articles. —The Trade supplied. 


eet, 
late No. 71 Canal Street. 





AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attractions for Toilet 
Appoiutmente, Bridal Wreaibs, Soi ée Coiffeurs sed He. d Urnawents, in endk 6 Vario y at 
JAMES *UCK KK’s, 387 Broadway. 








& J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, N. ¥., Manufacturers 
and Importers of Fisbiig Tackle «nd Fisb-Hovks of! ali kines, Tue Goid Meaal (he 
J.C. C. ac the last Fair, as manufactareis of the above 





SUMMER STOUCK.—Gur Large and Klegant Stock of S aner 
CLOTHING is now rendy and on sale, embracing ainwy speciaiiticte and styles to be 
fuund no where elee, torming aitugeiher the Jargest Stock of Desuable summer Clothing we 
have ever got up, at ve. y moderate but fixed prices. D. wEVLIN & Cu, 
Nos. 258, 259 aud 260 Broadway, corner of Warren S'reet. 


OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. ¥., Imporieis and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash p. ices 
every variety f Account Books, Paper, Fancy and staple Stati nery ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Keceip's, Ink-tands, Memurandum and Time isooks, Pens, Pen- 
cils, Slates, Ven-kniver, Cuess and backgammon Boards, &c . and all articles uruaily Kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, Circulars, 
Bill Heads, &c Country Merchants ave ivvited to call. 























RTIFICIAL TEE TH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 

the attention of tne pubke to the new wetbed of removing teeth aud roots, wiihout 
pun or danger to the nervous system, preperatory to the insertion of *‘ new ones,’’ the eon 
struction of which embracing all *‘ real’? improvements of be day, being Dr. Levett’s special - 
hy. Established 1635. No 12 Waverley Flace, vear broadway. 





AMBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upon Glass. takenin one fifththe time required by Daguerreoty pes. Enamelied and 
sealed to renist the acuion of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Ooloured in Of] and Water Colours. 





OLLOWAY’S oINI MENT AND PiLLS.—W hat are their Cre=- 
dential, !—They are approveu by the Mort eniig: tered goverpments, » peti nea by the 
lughest med'cai authority, and declarcd iufallible by recoverea thonsanda, in all dinenses cf the 
skin, glands, and secretive organs. Sold at the mauufactories, No *0 Maiden Lare, New York ; 
and No. 244 Strand, Louden ; and by atl crugyiets, at 25 cenis, (234 cents, and $1 per pot or 
Ox. 





ANDs’ SARSAPARILLA.—For Purifying the Blood.—Health 
de, ends aimust entirely \pon the erate of ihe Ulued. It ihe vilat ang fluid whieb pervades 
every ti.sue, membrane, fibre fiiamest, glard or other organ, primary aud eubsid ay, be 
chargea witu the elemeuts of diseare sicknets must be 1! € consequence, and until the cause is 
eradicated, no pern.anent relief cau be capected. it is bere that the powerful health restoring 
Properties of SaNiS’ SAKSAPARILLA are manifested ; its searching operaticn reaches the 
werm of di-ease, and the cures :t perto: ms we therefore radia’ and tho) ough. 
Prepared unu sola by A. LB. & DW. BANDS, Druggiets, 100 Fulton stiect, New York. 


Sold 
also by Druggists generally. 





ELLUC’S BISCATIN EK ,—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for saie wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avence. 





























RASPBERRIES, Cherries, Green Peas-—Or any other Fruit or 
© Vegetable, may be preres ved i & periectiy fresh tinte by the vse of SPRATL’s raeni 
SELF. SHaLiNG CANS, Full! directions fur preses ving «li keds of Fruits «nd Vegetables ac 
company the Cans. Price for Quarts $2 DU per dos.; naif-gellon, $360- N 6. Ail o:ders, by 
post or otherwise, promptiy delivered tree of expenre, 'O any part of the Citys or Krooklyn 
WELLS & PRUVUST, Preprietons, No. 381 Pearl street, nar Franklin square. 
Praxys AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACK WATERS, of 
No. 385 BROADWaY, NEW YORK, agent for te seie of many of the most celebratea 
makes of Piavos and Melodeo: 8, is offering the at prices which we advise all who desire to 
Purchase to wvai! themselves of He 1s aiso selling his large and well-known Cotaloxnes of Mu 
sic at one-thid off from the regular prices, aud wil! fo: wa dthe samef. ce of postage. His of 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most fav: urable chwacter, sll of which be will 
be able to fill to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sys em. ‘the Horace Waters Pi 
anos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to speak of there instruments with 
some degree of contidonce trum personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York dst. 
DeLLuc's ELIXIR OF CALIs AY A.—A delicious Tenie Cordal, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickuess and dyspepsia. I’repared only by 
DELUO & Co , Chemists. 

Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED COKDI4AL ELTXI« OF GARUS 

685 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


THE above beantifat and nnique Hotel is now open fur the reception of visitors. It occupies 
One of the most delightful situa’ ons iv the city, ut the interseciion of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, Twemy-second st eet and Madison Square. 

The bonse will be kept on the American snd Kuropean plan, having a Table d’tote Restaur- 
ant, and Coniectionary, &c., st'ached. The rooms wi | be let simule or en suite, witb or wichout 
board. The transient visitor will tind every accommodation, aed a6 @ perman Dt residence f 
will ve fourd one of the most ceiighiful. Its situat.on is #.cb that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can bé@teacned by ompibusses passing st wil times, As @ residence in the sum- 
mer it is anequalled. 

The unders:gned nesures his friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to eee bis guests comfortable. Te bote: has «1! yor oo cerns impr = and is fur- 
oi rougbout with ev « ymfort, and luxury of its guests. 

4 ery regard to the ease, FRANCIS RIVER. Proprietor, 


IMPRUViD sé(DLiTZ PUW DEKS. 














PREPAKED BY 
G. KE. INGER & Co., Pharmaceutists, Suceessors to T. T. Green, 
39Y¥ BRUOADWaL, OUK, WALKER oT., NEW VORK, 
I* the preparation of these seidiit, Puwders, great care has been ‘aken to deprive each che 
micel entering it.t+ ‘be Composision of ‘bis valond ¢ Aper ert of the water f cry stalization, 
thus rendering them decivedly more effi ac: ur ad Tasteless. Belg encloses to TIN FOTL 
t ey will remaip qrinjared by bumivny ca log the longest -ea voy: ge or land journey, besiaes 
bung Wore palavead © than any «ther yer introtverd (o the frenliy or the puolic generally, 
aa SULD in BuXns AY Pie TY CENTs GACH, 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are relinbly tn- 
tormed that mineral waters, uuder tne pame of ** Saratega’’ water and airs. ucder the 
name of '* Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively impored upou the public in the Souhern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire an think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
gress’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of al] kinds, from Congress down to 
ditch water ; aud the articles imposed in this manner on the publie re mOrtly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of CooGness Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine CONGRESS Water. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes coming in serious po manent d ficul- 
ties, by weakening the digesti+« powers end destroying the tone o thestomach and bowels, often 
rendering @ mild case of dyspepsia incurabie—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathariicediseoived in ordinary water—while CONGRESS W aTER produc 8 vel- 
ther griping or injurions effectin any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it owing tonic 
as wellas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past bas bu iitup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some bave coufounded be uame of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to fuist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress tpring, in a 
long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public an ourselves is double, 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, | 
in fature refuse the genuine ConGRress WaTeR, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its govuineness that it isin bottles and bearl: g our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valuelesearticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
u can rely on—ConGRress WaTeR and nove other—and be certain that the cork is bran a 
8 the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: *‘ CONGRESS WaTeR—C. & W.’’— 
if without these words, it is @ valneless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Sarat salts, &c., they are not only valueless, bat 
even the virtues of the common Seidlits powders of the shops. That it is impossible to Con- 
Gress WarTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebratedchemist, Sir Hamphrey Davy, 
as follows: —** it is impossible to r bine the ingredi 80 asto make an article of ] que- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclcring draft for the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
cantion, to buy the genuine Congress WATER only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


YE SUFFERERS FROM CATARRH 
Get DURNO’S SNUFF by Mail, 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER, 
J. DURNO, ALBANY, N. ¥Y. 
Baer Twenty-five Cents per Pox, and Six Cents Postage to any part of the United States. 28 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELB. 
so Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 
—and courtantly en hand alarge and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Balt, Trout Fiies, &c., &., of every variety, which be is able to supply on the most 
iberal terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find itto their Interest to call aod examine hig 


Stock betore makiug their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 
men to the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


F 














ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 


app! ost paid) to 
OvIyIRS (pest peel) J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 
ED 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TO TEACHERS, 
Literary Institutions, and all Engaged in Education. 
IVISON & PHINNEY, 
NO, 321 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PUBLISH 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


The result of 25 years’ succestfal experience of its authors and publishersin preparing SCHOOL 
TEXT BOOKS, believed to excel in their progressive graduation ; attractiveness and adepta- 
tion to the young ; pure and elevated moral character; conformity to the very highest — 
authorities in each department ; their combinations of all modern impr vements with the - 
lencies of the past ; their practical adaptation to the ascerteined wants of scholar aod teacher ; 
their superior mechanical execution, as regards distinct type, white paper, pipesing ont @ppro- 
priate engravings and tasteful and durable binding ; and —- { as a result of ail, compara 
tive ease and pleasure with which they are taught aod learned. 
THE SERIES INCLUDES 


SANDER’S NEW READERS, SPELLERS, &c. 
THOMSON’S IMPROVED ARITHMETIUS. 
WILLSON’S HISTORIES. 
VARIOUS TEXT BOOKS IN THE SCIENCES. 

FASQUEL!’s FRENCH SERIES. 

WOUDBURY’S GERMAN SERIES. 

BRADBURY’s, HASTING’S and TAYLOR’S MUSIC BOOKS, &e. 

IVISON & PHINNEY send their DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, pre-paid, cont, 
opinions of eminent teachers who have tested these books ; also critical reviews from able lite- 
rar: j ornals ; liberal terms to teachers desiring to examine or adopt the books, &c. 

IVISON & PHINNEY’S SUOKS are sold by 8. C. GKIGGS & OO0., Chicago; MOORE, 
WILSTACK & KEYS, Cincinnati; PHINNEY & Co , Buffalo; RAYMOND & SELLECK, 
De:roit; SEYMOUR & ALWARD, Auburn ; and by Booksellers generally. 

IVISON & PHINNEY, 
No. 321 Broadway, N, Y. 


CHAS. SORIBNER, 377 & 379 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY, 








THE LIF® OF PRINCK TALLEYRAND, Wih Extracts from his Speeches and Writ- 
ings. By Ubarles K. McHarg. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait and Autographs. 

It is somewhat surprising that no extended biography of +o celebraied » man has appeared fp 
bi. own land and language. Carefu: inquiry has failed to bring to light any complete biogra- 
phy of him, either in Engiish or French. * * * To make this Life an tic and i est 
ing nariative bus bees the honest aim of the author. —Zztract from Preface. 

ON SATURDAY, SEPT. 27TH. 

CYCLOPADIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By E. A. &G. L. Dayckinck. 
Volumes, royal octavo. Sixth Thousand. 

NOW READY. 

J.T. HEADLEY’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 1 vol, octavo, with forty-two superb. 
(fall-page) Engravings 


An original work, and entirely different from the author’s ‘‘ Washington and bis Generals,”’ 





Two 





DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK.—PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. By Dr. Doran, author of “ Table Traits,” ** Habits amd: 
Men,’ &c. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. + 
DR. DORAN’S WORKS COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES, viz: 

TABLE TRAITS, with Something on Tuem. By Dr. Doran, author of ** Habits and Men,’’ 
&*. 12mo., cloth, $i 25. ; ™ 

HABIIS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record Touching the Makersof Both. By Dr. Do- 
ran, author of ** Table Traits.’ &c. 12mo., cloth. $1. 

THE QUtENS UF ENGLAND of the House of Hanover (the Wives of the four Georges). 
By Dr. Doran, author of ** Habits and Men,” &c. 2 vols., i2mo., clotu. $2 

BY DR. MACKENZIE. 

B'TS OF RLARNEY. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. Livol. $1. 

LIFE OF CURRAN. By hisSen_ Kdited by Dr. Mackenzie. 1 vol. $1 25. 

THE O'DOHERTY PAPERS of Dr. Maginn. Edited by Ur. Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12meo. 


0 
THE SHAKSPEARE PAPERS of Dr, Maginn, Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. $1. 
THE HOMERIC BALLADS ANI) COM*DIES OF LUCIAN. Transiated by Dr, Me- 
ginn. Kditea by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. $1 (vu. 
THE NOOTKS AMBROSIANA. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie 5 vols. $5 
SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BaR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols. $2. 


OM SATURDAY, SEPEMBER 27TH. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE. In connection with their History. 
ley, M A., Canon of Cantertory, bytes en by oe ue Plates. 

** As ver this is the most complete work iv the English la age upon the geographic: . 
tory of the lands of the Bible. Mr. Stan‘ey is a thorough tsiblieal and classical orhelar Coy 
traveller of accarate aa pat cate th yatta oe tbe arrangement of topics he foliows the geo- 
graphical and not the ch6nological mei \. is style is simple and elegant, aud his gment 
clear aud sound.’’—Jndependent. , jue 


By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4TH. 


THE HISTORY OF TEXAS, from its first settlement to the Annexation, with ? - 
traits and other Illustrations. By Colonel H. Yoakum of the Texas Bar. Pow pay 


(in press). $5 00 
J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥, 


MISS WARNER'S NEW BOOK. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
Will Publish on the 20th of September, 


THE HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC. By Miss Warner, author of ‘*The Wide, Wide 

World’? One Vol., 12mo , over £00 pages, Cloth $1 25; Iilnstrated edition, $1 50. 

The author of the * Wide, Wide Worla’’ neeced not another introduction to American readers 
when she laid betore them ‘ The Hills of the Sbatemac.”? The tame of Miss Warner as a supe- 
rior romance writer, was secured to her even had she not given oui soch «treasure as the pre- 
seut worh. Many a hend will welcome ber new, and many an eye wil! glowm in antic pation, of 
such a have hee'ofore enjoyed the spell of her writings. ‘They will feel the assarance 
they are approaching a fountain of great excelience—that they are eniering invo the 
presence of one «hore gift it is to draw recognizable characters, with impressive distinermess, 
upon # canvas of impregnable pri ciples and tiuth. Snch is the volume ocefore us. It is such @ 
story as all of us se ad ‘earn, many a time through life. We are charmed with the freshness 
and individuality of the si bject matier ; we become absorbed in the rogaar and beannfal un- 
folding of the personality of each memver ot the group ; and wegrow tearfall: earnest and bet- 
ter under the kinaly fn floences so gracefnl'y thrown abont us by mans of Coristian and 
truth, The book will «ffecc more good than a myriad of direct nomilies, aod we are certain that 
it will find a most welcume home with the better ciass of people every where.— Home Journal, 
Au Ww 
witie orders for this work in advance cf publieation are quite large, those who wish a sup- 
ply of the firet edition shoula send early orders. 48: p evidence ef the popularity of the an- 
ibor in England, the English Publishers priut 20,000 copies of he Hiiis of tne Shatemue, asa 


first edition ! 
D. Appleton & Co., have nearly ready. 


MARRYING TOO LATS, by Geo. Wood, Author of Peter Schlemihl. 1 vol 1'mo. 
WA*+HINGTON’S PERSONAL MEMOI ks, with lilustrations ; by Mrs. Kirkland., 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS ; by Jane Porter, with tee!-p aco Illastrations, 


MOZART’S PIANO FORTS WORKS, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 
Fdited by CIPAIANI POTTER, 
Principal Protessor of Harmony and Composition in the Royal Academy of Music in London, 
Vol. 1. Airs with Variations Bound in cloth, ee cecccee:s 











wt 
z 





2 Rondos, &c., 183 
3. Daetts, a ae 425 
4. Piano Forte Sonatas, 5 . 375 
5. Do. do. Ms gee 376 
6. Sonatas for P. F. and Violim. Bound in cl 42 
7. 0. do. do. be 42 
8 Quarietis and Quintetts, % 375 


eee 


9. Trios for P. F , Violin and Cello, ** a 
Each pieee in the above volumes is publist ed separately. 
The fact of \he collection and repuolication of Mogart’s Pienoforte works in the middle of 


the present century, shows tat tim , instead of dim nisuing, bas stamped ‘heir excell: nce and 


valae. ‘hey are, i) deed, true works ot art, as usefal us they are beautiful, Out of this school 
came the memoraole artists Hammel and J. b. Cramer—plavers whose fingers expressed the 
d:ep feeling of music with which their nature was imbueu ; and if we may still hope to find 
their successors amo g the young, itm ust be by @ train of stud es similarly condac’ed. 
NOVELLO’S VATALOGUR No. 4, containing an Analytical and Thematiqne Index te the 
above works to be had gratis at 889 Broadway, or forwarded te address on receipt of one cent 


— NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORR, 





£89 Broadway, N.Y. ; and at 69 Dean eireet, and 86 Poultry, London. 
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Che Albion. 


September 27 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 


of London ; and 
RIENTAL 


6 


Simgapore. 


co ccccccee eunter River. 
... Moreton Bay. 


ee eee 


Kyneton. 


y' 
CABTLEMAINE.. ° ee .. Mount Alexander 


SANDHURST AGENCY........ see see cee cee oe Bendigo. 











BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE, 
Issue Circular Letters of Oredit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 
ALSO 
Credits _ on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO. 
for INDIA eee on ano. PEABODY & CO., or on the 
, BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Calcutta. 
Hong Kong Madras 
redi ; Bank of New Suuth Wales of London. 
Credits for Australie on (Mts AND AGENCIES AT 
MAITLAND AND BEBOSFEES. 00 eo ceccrecc ccecces 
BRISBANE AND IPSWICH. wittORia Bicdirceins °°” 
Geelong. 
re Woks Tk BALARAT. 
OVENS AGENCY. 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO. 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 
D ISLANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2h of each month. 
Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 
BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New Yerk, 
Issue Bank or CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in ENGLAND, IRE- 
LAND, ScoTLaND and WALES. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 








—_——_— 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


| 
AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
By. y+ bas branches or agencies, aud when Exchange is provided for, collected 
of any charge whatever. 
ae HL sapahie without Exchange, the charge will be uniformly 42 per cent. 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland Scotland, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 


RICHARD BELL, 
F. H. GRAIN. 


2 No. 29 William Street, New York. 





American Bankers, No. 5 Rue del 


Paix 
s—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 


OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
Brussels bt ber, Malta, 
Ligiers, Mannheim, 


Lmsterdam, — 
werp ayeuce 
os 4 Messina 
Milan, 
Moscow 
Mapnicb 
Naples 
Nice, 


J arty caren Ut & CO., 


Rome, 
Retterdam, 
Seville, 
Sienna, 


Smyrna, 

St. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
Sector. 


Jerusalem, 
The Hague, 
Lausanne, 
Leipsick, 
Colog Lucerne, 


pelle, ne, 
en Constantinople, 
Dresde: 


Aix-la- 
Saden- Bad 
tale, . 

ferjin, 

ferne, 

at, 

sologna. 

tordeaux. 
sremen 


ireslas. 


io New York—No. 8 Wall Street Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
8T. NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. 


READY TO-DAY. 


OUSEHOLD WORDS, No. 339.—PRICE 8'X CENTS.—THIS NUMBER WAS PUB” 

lished in London last Saiurday, September 20th. The English edition of it cannot possi- 

bly be obtsined in this country until the arrival of the Cunard steamer A/rica due at New York 

about the 30th of September. The rumber published last Saturday (No. 338) wasissuedin New 
York six days before the arrival of the English edition. 

By special arrangements with the proprietors of *‘ Household Words,’’ we are able thus to 
publish it in this country almost simultaneously with its appearance in London, and we rhall 
continue to do so punctually every Saturday morning. 

ConTENTS OF NO. 339.—From aris to Chelmsford.—Down at Red Grange.—Chip : Soden.— 
Poetry : Love of Beauty.—Royal T:easures.— How We Lost Our Minister. 

The Montly Edition issued as usual. ; 

Single Numbers € cents Year’s Subscription to either the Weekly or Monthly Edition, $3 00 ; 
Post-paid to any part of the United States or Unnadas. 

DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 321 Broadway, New York. 


MRS. STOWE'S NEW NOVEL READY THIS DAY. 


RED: A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 2 vols., 12mo. 

Price $1 75.—The publishers take p'easure in presenting to the American people a work 

which, from its own intrinsic merits, as we!l as from the alarming state ot public affairs and the 

roused temper of the public mind, must attract instant and universal attention. As a novel it 

ly sustains the werld-wide repatation of the author ;—its characters wonderfully distinct 

ue, its scenes artisticaily sket:hed and contrasted, and the courre of the story full of 

the most intense and ofien tearful interest. It is destined to renew the before unparetleled ex- 

tt that fo'lowed the advent of ‘‘ Uncle Tom ;’”’ and by every reader of discriminating 

Sat: it will be admitted, that the author’s success is not at all a matter of chance, but pro- 
perly belongs to ber, as being only a just tribute to her genius. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 13 Winter Street, Boston. 





Flerence, q 
Frankfort-s-M., Turin, 
Geneva, 

Gibraltar, 

Hamburg, 

Havre, 














For Sale by all Booksellers. 
TF CONQUEST OF KANSAS, By Missouri and Par Apter wey 


William Phiilipe, Resident Correspondent, iu Kansas, of the NV. 

Price $1 00.—The great mass of information received from the Territory of Kansas has been 
ough the medium of telegraphic despatches, always fragmentary and confused, and frequemtly 
fale snd contradictory. In this werk we have the results of the actual observation of an ne. 
witoess—a man fally competent to understand and depict the course of events, and dispos to 
state the case as fairly as po»sible.—The book is not a repriot from the columns of the Tribune, 
has been writien out in its present form. It wil) be found a graphic, vigorous sketch of the 
attempts to plant Slavery in the Territory ; and, idering i t in which it was 
Written—the author havieg been actively engaged in many of the exciting scenes he describes— 

it is no more off hand in style than was to be expected, 

Every voter, who wishes to understand the True Issue before the Country, will find in this 
book the case stated beyond the reach of cavil. The author has not given avy ‘* guesses,’’ or 
** reperis ’’ or * rumours ;’’? but has set down the NAMKS ot the ACTORS in the TRAGEDY, 
—the dotes, places and circumstances.—s0 that every statement can be examined. To the intel- 
ligent freemen of the country the book is earnestly commended. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 13 Winter Street, Boston. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 


WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
pas only Salamander Safe made, and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. ai Safes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampness. 


Notice.—Silas C. Herring no longer makes or sells this celebrated Fire Proof Sate, his license 
having expired. 
Depots, No. 122 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 
Philadelphia, and No. 12 Well street, Chicago, Ill. 


B. G, WILDER & CO., Pat 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Wear. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
LL OTHKR ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 

CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK. LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTUUR WILLMER, Agent, 
.OT Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
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CHARLE? WILLMER, 
19 South Jobn Street, Liverpoo! 
BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 

The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 

Operating Room upon the same tioor with the Gallery. 

Lai tion of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
jphs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil an 


jours. 
WaBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








| 
a 
more durable and perfect than any known | 


Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can | 


method of portraiture. 

Copies from old aint ns pone 
be produced at a nominal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style. } 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


' 
THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well-known brands ot 


Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fall assortment of qua- 
litles and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give satisfaction. want 
The standard of their POWDER, which has now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than | 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manufacture of the kind inthe world. 
For Sale by the principal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this city, 
o. Wall, corner of Water Street. 

A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 

T OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR Is but very imperfect] 
4 ig even by those who make the greatest pretensions. The ‘ent otethe po} ule 
Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the hair, but soon to be succeeded by a tarnished 
green or other unsightly appearance. BOGLK’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE is void of these 
noxious properties. It instantly dyes the hair a beautiful natural black or brown, which ned- 
ther water nor sunshine will tarnish in the leas: ; and ‘‘to make assurance doubly sure’’ his 
mts are authorized to refund the money if the most Es ‘satisfaction is not given. Price 
cents, $1 00, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Draggists every 

where. 

AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GaS 
Company.—C. R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings, pub- 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, founderies, hotels, wate: Bopwan ac 
ul 


1 as of towns and villages. Details will befarnished by applying to C. aw 
FCO. No. 74 Wall-sireet. N. 
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ot the Rione, and is characterized by 
of the odonr of the violet and raspberry. 1t is an excellent lignt dianer Wine, and preferred by 


this Market. $1000 


Wa 
£ 


brands of C 


} with which it connects, the eperations of which are not interrupted by the low water of summer 


WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIRER OFFERS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING WINES AT THE LOW. 
est market prices which have been imported from the first houses on the continent of Eu- 


rope. viz :— 
CHABLIS.—A flinty flavoured, delicate, dry Wine, growa on stony soils near Meursalt, 


France. 

HOCK.—Neirstiener, Braunberger, Rudesheimer 
rior quality. Also Steinwein in Nosksbeutels ; ful 
the rocky soils in the vicinity of Wiirzbargh. 

SAUTERNE.—Comprising Haut and Chateau Yquem of 1847, fine flavour and quality, rich 


Steinberger and Johannisoerger, of supe- 
| bodied and flinty flavoured, produced on 


an ry. 

CLARET.—A large and varied assortment of natural Bordeaux Wines. consisting of Chateau 
Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Chateau Larose, and fine Table Wines of the years 1846 and 1848, old 
importations. 

ABLE BURGUNDY.—Fuller bodied bat_of equal purity with natural Bordeaux ; these 
Wines have a vinous pungency natural to the Burgundy growths, they are racy and aromatic, 
appetizing and wholes »me, and wiil be found a desirable variety as a Dinner drink during the 


season. 

SAINT PERAY AND MOSELLE MOUSSEUX —These are dry Wines, distinguished for 
aa exquisite bouquet wish a fine full and fruity flavour, and will be found a desirable variety for 
those who like sparkling beverages. 

CHAMPAGNE.—Flenr de Sillery, Sillery Mousseux, Verzenay and Cabinet Wines of the 
choicest qualities from the first houses in Champagne. Also, Sillery Sec, or Still Champsgne, 
remarkable for an aromatic flavour not found in the Sparkling Wines. 

SHERRY —Manzanilla, Vino de Pasto, Amontiilado, Montilla, Oloroso. Ashburton, Victo- 
ria, Albert, and other choice qualities ; with ordinary Table Wines, in cask and bottle. 

MADEIRA —Of various grades, some very choice of the years 1834, 1836 and 1838 unrivalled 
by any on sale in the U. &. A 

PORT.—Vintage wines of snper’or quality, rich, full and fruity, including a small lot bottled 
in Oporto of the years 1820, 1852 and 1534, surpassing any on sale in this market irrcspective of 


rice. 

PCOGNAC BRANDY.—Old importations of 1803, 1818, and other years, the real Cognac 
Spirit, distilled from Wine. 

SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY—JAMAICA RUM—HOLLAND &CHEIDAM—BOURBON 
AND MONONGAHELA WHISKKY, all of which will be found fine flavoured, meliow and 
old 
Bg@> The foliowing can be had in Pint Bottles :—Chablis, Claret, Table Burgundy, Saint Pe- 


ray, and Champagne. 
BEVERAGES. 
MANZANILLA. 


The Wine is of a delicate straw colour, and extremely wholesome ; it strengthens the stomach, 
without heating or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally drunk by the natives of 
Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being much lighter, and so eminently free from acidity. 
All classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcebol enables them to drink more 
of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry qaality acts ax a tonic. 

Although the origin of the name is disputed, there is little doubt that its real etymology is to 
be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavour of the camomile (Manzanilla) which 
are used by our doctors to mike @ medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomer tations. If its 
eulogistic corsumers are to believed, the Wiae surpasses the tea in hy gelan qualities, none, say 
they, who drink it are ever troubled wits gravel, stone or gout ; and as a standard dinner wine, 
it is pronounced by competent judges equal to any imported. 


SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 


When to any saict I pray, Though till then, I had not heard 

Tt shall be to Saint Peray, Aught about him ere a third 

He alone of ali the brood, Of. litre passed my lips 

Ever did me any > All saints else were in eclipse— 

Many I have found that are For his gentle spirit glided 

Humbugs in the Calendar. ith such magic toto mine, 

That methoght such bliss as I did 
Poet veyer drew from wine. 


| 
| 
| 


'Twas in Provence, near Vaucluse, 
Hard by the Rhone, I found asaint 

Gifved with a wonderous juice. 
Potent for the worst complaint. 

’T wes at Avignon that fiist— 

Inthe witching time of thirst— 

To my brain tae knowledge came 

Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 

Forty miles of dust that day 

Made me welcome Saint Peray, 


This Wine, so happily panegyrized b 


Rest he gave me, and refection— 
Cpastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
Softened images cf sorrow, 

Brig ot forebodings of the morrow— 
Chanty for what is past— 

Faith in something good at last. 


| 


pest, (T. W. Parsons), is one of the best growths 
cacy and +prightliness, and a flavour that partakes 


I, the 
ts del 
many to Champagne. 

BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 

The delight and solace of the Indian subaltern in his fuming bungalow, the worthy rival of 
brandy pawnee ; the drink without which no tiffin can ‘be complete, no journey by dawk pos- 
sible ; the favourite drink of lord and bagman, duchess and nurse; the much admired tonic 
for invalid-, ond persone of weak interiors. 

The above BEVESAGES differ from those in ordinary use, from their not be"ne subjected to 
a treatment with the view of rendering them stronger and more palateable—the taste for them 
in most cares is acquired, but taey invariably improve upon acquaintance ; and will be found 
particularly well suited to those in whom the stronger kinds usuaily produce febrile action. 


Imported and for sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N. Y. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. . 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, 8OLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZA, 
JALICS 4CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 





and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
to 


Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $20 


rt dozen— all of which 
pure and unadulterated FREUN 


they warrant 
, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal, 
A® Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL SECS S LADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
r dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES $600 per gallon. $15 0U per dozen, 
rranted 4th proot, as Imported. 
XTRA CHOICE OLD PORT Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
**CROWN”’ OLD MALT WHISEEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. $3 00 per gallen. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTUN 


For Sale by 





00 
CHEESE, &c., 


ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 

T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 

placed on draught this well-known English Ale, brewed in Burton-on-Trent, and respect- 

fally solicit the patronage of those who are acquaicted with its peculiar and wholesome quali- 
ties. E. G. MENDUM, 

Wine Vaults, 18 Wall Street. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 


Oppositethe Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wives, ail the most approved 
AINE. Alithe different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 


The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
Bt mere =) 
_s 








, including taeir own MAX SUT 


All the different kinds 
General A t 
lia H Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parté of both of the above places and al) the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


HE ILLINO'S CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
over TWO MILLION OF ACRES of Farming Lands, in tracts of 40 acres and upwaras, 
on long credits and at low rates of interest. 

These lands were granted by the Government, to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 
and inclade some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed bere and 
there with magnificent groves of oak and othe: timber. The Road extend from Chicago, on the 
North-East, to Cairo at tbe South, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the North-west | 
extreme of the State, and es ail the lands lie within fifteen miles ov each side of this Road, 
ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the lands to any of 
those points and from thenes to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid growth 
of flourishing towns ard villages along the line, and the great increase of population by immi- 
gration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home-demand for farm produce. The soil | 
is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted for | 
grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, &c. Economy in cultivating 
and great productiveness, are the well-known characteristics of Illinois lands. Trees are not | 
required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the case in caltiva 
ting new land in the older States. The first crop cf Indian corn, planted on the newly broken 
sod, usually repays the costs of plowing and fencing. Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is | 
sure to yield very large projits. A man with a plow and two yoke cf oxen will break one anda 
half to two acres per day, Vontracts can be made fer breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from | 
$2to$2 Wperacre. Hy judicious management, the land mag be plowed and fenced the first, 
and under @ high state of cultivation the second year. Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be for- | 
warded at reasonable rates to Uhicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the southern. 
The larger yield on the cheap lands ot Illinois, over the high priced lands in the Kastern and 
Middie States, is known to be much more than sufficient to pay the difference of transportation | 
to the kastern market. Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a | 
cheap and desirable fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1 50 to $4 | 

ton. Wood can be bad at the same rates per cord. Those who think of settling in Iowa or 
Minnesota, should bear in miad, that lands there, of any value. along the water courses and 
for many miles in'and, have been disposed of ;—that for those located in the interior, there are 
no conveniences for transporting the ey to market, Railroads not baving been introduced | 
there. That to send the produce cf these lands. one or two hundred miles by wagon to market, | 
would cost much more than the expense of cultivating them ; and hence, Government lands | 
thus situated, at $1 25 per acre, are not 80 good investments as the land of this Company at the | 
prices fixed. The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands ia Kansas and Nebraska, for | 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the prodace of those landsare carried, either in wagons or inter- | 
rupted communications, increases the expenee of water transportation, which must be borne by the | 
settlers, in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are incomes from | 
their farms, and cf course on their investments. annually and every year reduced. The great | 
fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, aud their consequent yield over | 
those of the Eastern and Middle States, is mach more than sufficient to pay the difference in the | 
cost of transportation, especiaily in view of the facilities farnished by this Road, and others | 


| 


Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 
" including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 








| 


or the frost of winter. 

PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality, &c. Contracts tor deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the 
purchase money to be paid in five annual instalments The first to become due in two years from 
the date ef contract, and the others annually thereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Interest will be charged at only 
three per cent. perannum, Asa security to the performance of the contract, the first two 

ears’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the | 
and purehased shall yearly be Drought under cultivation. Fwenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be deducted tor cash, The Compavy’s constraction bonds will be received as cash. 
EADY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which can be set up in a few days, can be ob- | 
tained from responsible persons.—They will be 12 feet by 2) feet divided into one living and | 
three bed-roomr, and wil! cost complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along the Koad, 


Tents rates. ‘I'he Company will forward all the ma_erials for such 
promptly. Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quanti- 
ty, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long cre Y 
will enables man with a few bundred dollars in cath and ordinary industry, to make himeelf 
independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the mean time, the rapid settle- 
ment of the ccuntry will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When required 
an experienced person will accompany applicants, to give information and aia in selecting lands. 
Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respeciable and 


ildings over their road 


well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Kailroad lands, throughout the State— } 


also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, &c.,by contract—or any 
other information—will be cheertully given, on avvlication, either personally or by letter, ip 
English, French, or Ge-wan, addressed to 


JOHN WILSON, Land Commissioner o the Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
. Office in Illinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, Ill. 


| Pamphlets containing the Rates of 


150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be c@htracted for at propor- | 


dit, and low rate of interest, charged for these lands, | 








TATE OF NEW YORK, Secre * fic: 
Ss gape - —y ne Une ‘and County of pa et 4 > 
given, that at the General Election to be held in this State on ‘a 
Monday of November next, the following officers are wove Pt) Dene “uns Goes 
A Governor, ia the place of Myron H. Clark. . 
A Lieutenant-Governor, in place of Henry J. Raymond. 
A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Cornelius Gardiner. 
An [nspector of State Prisons, in the place of Thomas Kirkpatrick. 
A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in place of Benjamin F. Harwood, deceased. 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 
Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 
A Representative in the Thirty-ffin Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
Gente. os of the First, Second, Third, Fifth and Eighth wards in the city and county of 
ew York. n 
Also, a Representative int he said Congress for the Fourth Congressional district. co 
of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth wards of the said city "e county > 
Also, a Represeotative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional district composed of 
the Seventh and Thirteenth wards of the said city and county, and the Thirteenth. Fourteenth 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth wards in the city of Brooklyn, ia the county of King’s t , 
Also, a Repre-entative in the said Congress for the sixth Congressional district, composed of 
the Eleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeenth wards of the eity of New York. 
Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Seventh Congressional district, 
of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth wards of the city of New York. 
Also, & apresentative in the said Congress for the Eighth Congressional district, 
of the Twelfth, Kighteenth, Nineteenth, T'wentieth, Twenty-first and Twent 
the city of New York. 
City and County officers are also to be elected :-— 
A Mayor, in the place of Fernando Wood. 
A City Judge, in the place of Elisha 8. Capron. 
Two Governors of the Almshouse, in the places of Isaac Bell, jr., and Simeou Draper, 
Alro, sixteen members of Assembly for said city and county. 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 
Yours respectfully, P. STANTON, Jr , Deputy Secretary of State. 
: Sheriff's Office, New York, August 20ch, 1366 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the requirements 
of the statute iu such case made and previded. 
JAMES ©. WILLET, Sheriff of tne City and County of New York, 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week ontil the 
election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid before 


the Board of Supervisors, and passed fo t. See Hevised Statutes, Vol. I. chap. 
8, article 3, part 1, page 140. “ “:papmes aves atutes chap. 6, title 


August 
Notice is Meret? 
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composed 
y second wards of 
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HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE,.—uR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

thateures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrotula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried itin over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, oe 
ne; 


thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits val 
within twenty miles of Boston. 


wo bottles will cure a nursing sore month. 

One to three bottles will eure the worst kind ofpimpieson thet ace 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will cerethe worst case of erysipeles. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of iheskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheam. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula 

a penedt lealwaysexperienced from the first bottle, and a perfect care whenthe above quan- 
nm. 

Nothing look sso improbable tothose who havein vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, a8 that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around oid stone walls, should cure every 
bumourin thesystem ; yetitisa fixed fact. Ifyou havea humour it hes to start. Tbore are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles of itin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofit inevery case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld ag ofsixty. I have seen poor, pany. wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottlewillalwayscureit. It gives great re- 
fefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quiteeasy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four daysto a week. There is never a bad result from 
{t—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourselflike a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eatthe best you can get, and enough ofit. 

Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxb 

AGENTS :—Charles H, Ring, NewYork ;J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Beore, Buffalo; Lyman rother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montrea! ; John Wright & Co,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans. 

ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 

and Manufacturers of fine Chemicals, Drugs. Perfamery aud Toilet Goods, from the best 

London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 

635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 

pAscH ALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.--This efficacious 

and safe Medicine is receiving the approval of all who have experienced its virtues. The 

following letter from one who is well known in theliterary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 
is ope among many received : 





Britisa Consezate, NORFOLK VA., 18th February, 1856. 

My Dear Sir—You teli me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschall, unless I do so willingly. I not only do so willingly, but gladly, for {think it may be 
of great service to the public to have it generally known. 

I have had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; bat I have recommended the remedy 
in many instances to triends who were suffering from Ague they conld not throw off, and I have 
aoe me it tofailin effecting acure. in many instances a very few doses have produced 

at iesult. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprightness of character, I am euretbatall you do publish will be equally t-uthfu 
and sincere with that of Yours faithfully G. P. R. JAMES. 

To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Pruggists generally in the 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 

ARE YOU GETTING BALD? Is your Hair turning Grey ? 
you wish to cultivate good Whiskers and Moustaches’ Yo 
glossy? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandruff? Mothers! are your children 
to have luxuriant heads of hair? Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which never 
fails in its unerring effects. Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle BOGLE'S 
LM OF CYTHERIA stands unrivalled for eradicating Pimples, and beautifying the (om- 


plexion. Price 50 cents. Inventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. W. 
Subscribed Capital..... $1,000,000. 
A MUBAnCHS GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF 
Life, with or without Profit. Endowments securing sums at death or at specified ages. 
Half-Credit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the first seven years remaining at interest 
asadebt Assurances on Joint Lives. Annuities, immediate, deterred, and survivorship. 
Proposals for Life Assurance entertained for any sum from $100 to $8 000. 
Low rates of Premiam, receivable annually, or by balt-yearly, or quarterly instalments 
Annual exhibivw of the affairs of the Company ; and annual divisions of profit. The Accumu- 
lated Assurance Fund bears a full proportion to business and duration. 
Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 
Assured parties, who may be disposed or i i to discontinue payment of Premiums, 
may exchange their policies for others of smaller amounts unencumbered with further charges. 
Liberal regulations of residence and travel. 
SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 


FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 


Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At60, or death | At 65, or death 
Ist seven years | rem’dr of lite if earlier. if earlier. 


| | $ 94 $1 £8 

2 1 06 213 { 

| 2 123 246 2 92 
273 1 44 283 371 

Forms of proposal and all requisite ioformation may he obtained on application to THOMA 

M. SIMONS, Secretary, Hamilton, C. W., or to any of the Agencies in Canada. Agents also 

Detroit, Michigan, at St. John N. B., at St. John’s, Newfoundland 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


INSTITUTED 1805. 


‘Q\HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
nano gt ye d inf be had lication at the A 
Prospectus, with rates and every information can be had on application a 6 Agency, 
v 44 WALL STREET. 
ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN. 


Do 
ur hair to be soft, silky and 














With Profit | With’t Profit 





$1 89 $1 $218 $1 96 
2 28 273 2 38 
2 57 48 

3 05 


SEER! AGE. 














THE INTERNATIONAL iirs ASSURANOE SCOIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice oF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR tan Uncray StaTM, 
New Loe Fe, = i Le Piatt & 
dersi cnereb ve notice that the name ofthe National Loan Fun fe Aseurha>? 
Thay of Londen, has is changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Roya! Assent war 
July last, to 
given on the 2nd AE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ti t i licatious for Life Assurance on the most favourabie termes. 
ne Ee oe Sister to hae or Premium ean be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WAL‘ 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the Uniiud States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
John J. Palmer, 


Robert J. Dillon, 
James Boorman, m Mey pent, 
3. Tucker, quila G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, : Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
Souicttor—Robert J. Dillon. | ConsuLmNG CounseL—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat ExamMinexs—S, 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
it] advantags of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
Jaims, &c. 
Ryne pokey at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
fe to London. 
Pee vicinal Raaminers meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between sad 2 o’clock, P.M. 
apital Stock, £500,000. bo Compteciiar'et 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF 100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptro Cy) 
the State of New York for the tenefit of all aaadieat 4 ts te United States. 
©. EB. 


} BICHT, 
o é HOLBROOKE. 2 General Agents. 


— — = =e a ea 
THE GLASGOW & NEW YORE STEAMSHIP CO.'S 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL ag esi . 
Wm. Cumming, commander. 
RoW TORRE? tree . Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tous...) John Duncan, commander. 
Ave appointed to sail 


From Glasgow. 
NEW YORK, 


Tuesday, 
GLASGOW, Tuesday 
EDINBURGH, 


Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Ludlam, 


eteeeeere 


From New York. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, Sept’r. 30, at noon. 
September 16, GUASGOW, _ Saturday, Oct’br. 11, at noon. 
October 15, | EDINBURGH, Saturday, Nov’r. 15, at m00u, 
Rates OF PAasSsaGE. 


F 
8 


September 2, 


ay. 
Wednesday, 


' 
} 


| First Class .. 

a z 7 . & guineas 

An Experienced Surgeon eemcnet to each Steamer. 
Freight or passage, 4pply 

New York City bills or Gold only taken. 


yr W. YOUNG & ©O., 


OFFICE, NO. 18 


From New York. a 

iret Class. ........0- CT la $75 00 
teerage, found with cooked prov : 

GE fave cs adh cco es vos cceee 


From Glasgow. _ 15 guineas 


d with cooked provi 


J. MeSYMON, 17 Broadway N.Y. 





‘PROPRIETORS. | 


BEEKMAN ST. 





we. YOUNG. 
8. J, AHERN. 


| 











